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Societies. 
ROxAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


ALEXANDER R PRIZE ESSAY. 
The candidates for the ALEXANDER MEDAL are free to select 


| Reval AGRIOULTURAL COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTE 


The Governing Body invite applications a the post of LECTURER 
in FORBSTRY and FOREST MYCOLO@Y. . per annum, 
wes ig Duties to commence OOTORER 1 1 next. — Applications, 
ied by copies of not more than three recent testim: 
and by Weleee references, to be sent by SATURDAY, July 13, to THE 
P CIPAL, from whom details may be obtained. 








proviss it is first submitted to the 
aps gatjeet be cTaraty Director of the Royal Historical society, 
7, South 1, sa. ier rie 


But for ce eee as ee an _ jects ¢ desired by the Council 
su 
the fore La dl, Ma Stoleal Government of Calais during the English 
(b) Relations of England = the Republic of Genoa during the 
itteens® Centui 


Fourtne Early Career of George Onan, 1792-1809. 


© cetiiess one 2 select a mgwes of these or his own subject, with 
the proviso mentioned abov: 














Exhibitions. 
_ . Pp tad mee ye ae 2 NG sing 
ths SEN DAILY from “7 A. aay yong ut ae —_ 
ema GALLERY EXHIBITIONS. 
(i) Summer Exhibition of Works by British and Continen’ 


pe, 2) B — of Canadian Landscapes by ARCHIBALD 
e ot 3 Toronto. (3) Camera Portraits by MALOOLM 
ARB BUTHNOT. Admission 1s. 10-6 

WILLIAM MARCHANT & OO., 5, Regent Street. 


HEPHERDS SUMMER EXHIBITION 
of EARLY BRITISH MASTERS includes Works by 
nolds Wilson Bonington 
Gainsborough ee povamen 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St iC James's, 8.7. 


GALLERIES, 

















ARLTON 











PALL MALL PLACE, 
IMPORTANT AND INTER ESTING sei.bore PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS AND OC. W. F 
Open 10-6. Saturdays till 1. 
Gdnrational. 
LLESMERE COLLEGE, 
SHROPSH y ¥! EL 
A GOOD yt hapa Bh “es the Boys of ional Men, provided 
ATA ay 


College Fees, 
Illustrated Troipettest teem n SECRETARY, Room 5, on request. 


E DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
fe og ee 
Belford Coliegs, te choot The Master’ of Peterhouse, Cambridge 








A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE. Tamworth.— 
Training for Home or Colonies College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting tat taught. ‘Ideal 





U NMVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

The Council of the College invites mine for the post of 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH. Salary 150. per annum. Duties 
commence on SEPTEMBER 21 

Pores of application may be obtained from THE REGISTRAR, 
to whom they are to be returned not later than JULY 6. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








EWCASTLE-UPON- TYNE EDUCATION 
OOMMITT: 


RUTHERFORD COLLEGE oar ee SCHOOL. 
Head Master—J. B. GAUNT, Esq, oe ges 
‘ORM MASTER, who must be a Grad i Arte ha 
REQUIRED for the above School for SEPTEMBER 12 Se ee 
ane by 71. 108. to 1501. frome experience in recognized 
School allowed for according to Committee's scale. All a} 
to be received by JULY 10. 
For | i copmetion ond scale of salaries send stamped 





EAD MASTER FOR CHRIST'S COLLEGE 
AMMAR 8CH 
easvaianens. NEW penn 
pemintions are invited for the ntment of HEAD MASTER. 
He be a University man an the 
Chareh of England, not essential to be in Urders, Salar: 
rent free, peaedegs allowed.—For further 
and [application Sore eanwy fe to te HIGH COMMIs810 
ictoria St Ww As 4 


reet, London \ * 
i. nope aaeneal envelege. Applications close JULY 31 next. 
June 22, 1912. 


ITY OF LONDON COLLEGE, 
WHITE STREET, MOORFIELDS, E.C. 
HEAD MASTER OF DAY COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 

The Governors invite ito sing: for the position of HEAD 
MASTER, — salary is rising ~ A aan to 500%. Appli- 
cants must | education, 
be Graduates of a  Dutveay. and must ‘be al able to commence work at 
the besiasing of 8 All must contain cungnee 

icul ificati and pe ge a ak be sent 7 
undersigned, a with the names o: and ie of 
not less than three testimonials, by THURSDAY Jt Suly. 11. 

The appointment will be subject to > gover of the Local 

penmamemnaet Authority. AGE, Secretary. 


BEVERLEY | 

















GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ORKS. 


The Governors invite svpiation for the appointment of HEAD 
MASTER of this Schoo! 

Sala: Der anntm The Margen $0 pooride bis own house. The 
candidate se! will be —. if possible, upon his 
duties with ne Michaelmas 7 about, th the middle | ‘September 





next. An applicant must 
United Lys om ra have such cher equivalent qualification as may be 
approved by the Board ucation. 
ions, with at more than | three Testinentaly apts), should 
vered by unde q's next. 


Canvassing Ties, a disqualification a for Ft ap i. A 
F. @. He IN, Clerk to the Governors. 
Newbegin, Beverley, June 15, 1912. 





ITY OF LONDON COLLEGE, 
WHITE STREET, MOORFIELDS. 
The Governors require for the DAY SCHOOL a TEACHER of 
ENGLISH and MODERN HIsT ons. The appointment is open to 
ther on. and preference will be given to a candidate possessing a 
ja y Degree 
~~ of teach: 
mencing antec? 1501, per annum. 


= ite equivalent who has also some previous 





open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges 





F. FROM PARIS, Boeken tet 1230 metres, 


SWITZERLAND, receives FIVE to SIX YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
$ modern comfort ; athe’ electric light ; splendid 
RECESS: et close to forest.—H 24 
“eae 1E AUBERT’S AGENCY {iat. 1880), 
Keith House, Fg ete STRERT, W.. ag and 


rf Teachers, Cha 
ine “Secretaries, enters | Introduced. for 





Home and "Abroad. 

tion ( 1 or by letter), Ip * Oitioe 
on reonal or by letter iD) rem 
anise: Baturdays, 1 10-1. Tel. 1827 Ci 


SITAMMERERS « and all interested in the subj ‘ect 
g Sakis of ote ee oe Byres aa Burne 


lesden Lane, Brendesbury, N.W. 














Situations Warant. 


BIVEBSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES 
pom ee ue Oallens of the Uni verelti es.) 
of A ANT t LECTURER 


‘or the post 
ut BNGut Lise, ‘TAncvacK. AND CineRATURE. The Gugies will 
teaching. Sa! 1401. iica- 


2D nguage 
DAY, iar ay 14, by the undersigned, from whom further 








EDWARD LLOYD, M.A, Secretary and Registra 
, June 19, 1912. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





ti 
tea IN "MATHEEMEATICS, tenable ft tN 


ings COlLBOR, | Goa 


the names of not 





copies), together wi 


WaERny a. Mii 





be received not 
tt ACADEMIC rion 


must reach the u: eens or before THURSDAY 
sae 4, 1912. 


D. SAVAGE, Secretary. 
UTTON COLDFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


~ee  ll MASTER REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER, = she 
Chemis id Physics in the Grammar School, and to 
Principal of tthe adjoining Technical School. Gemmencing { 
2502. per annum. 
Applications to THE HEAD MASTER by JULY 10. 











TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
COUNTY CHEMISTRY MASTER WANTED. in efits 
Salary 2002. per caeen. University Graduate, with specia edge 
of Chemistry.—Forms of a supiles cation, and _— Paw ae henge can 
Sieh item Q@RAHAM ALFOUR, M.A., Director of Education, 
Stafford. Applications must be received not later than JULY 12. 





LMANDBINDOD W WELIS INTERMEDIATE 


An ASSISTANT MASTER, _—— sae qualifications for teaching 
Mathematics, will be required at the ghore! School after the Summer 
Holidays. salary offered is 150l. apnum (non-residept).— 
Applications and testimonials to hd sent te THE HEAD MASTER 


DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 








The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 
of ASSISTANT MASTER to teach Form nYLER but 
in G at the ,, MARYLEBONE 


p envelope 
SPURLEY HEY, Secretary. 
Education Offices, Herthamberlend Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
June 25, 1912, 





BINGLEY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


TECHNICAL AND EVENING SCHOOLS. 
WANTED, on avever 1 next, an ORGANIZING MASTER 4 
take caren of these Schools. Salary 1501. a year. yy 
Degree in Science, and have had experience > tenching 
and in Hrenine School work. List of “tuties may be ad. from = 
undersigned, to whom applications, 
experience, and eopies: of cwo recent RF. should be delivered 


not later than JU 
ALFRED PLATTS, Clerk to the Council. 
Town Hall, Bingley. 


(ountTy BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BEDE COLLEGIATE BOYS SCHOOL 


WANTED, to begin wotk on SEPTEMBER 10 
ASSISTANT MASTER, whosp main duties will be those 
German Master. University pearee, ae to x. German 

to teach it conversatinnally, a gree inary powers essential. 
ioinity to take Xo gene orm su (say English and 


Scripture) desira 

Salary at to. Yo 20, according to scale, w Tishaa areiietts 
form. btained on condi a stam soos 
the TL -3-k. who will receive TL puneee =e vot roa 


Béucaticn Denartmpent, Sunderland 
June 27, 1912. 








: 
ef 


HH 





WaAtTFORD SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND ART 





The Committee invite opp ilentions fe for the position of EeernOCros 
in French, German, Rng ish, and lor the ag 
oO KROES which “ae is pro Yo cotabiioh i 

8 will extend over Nine — a Week 
during the Session of Forty” Weeks, and the teaching fee will be at 
the C4 = 58. an nest. a oa tk “a at 

articulars can be o! y sen ns shamoed rected envelope 
to J. WOOLMAN, Clerk, Watford Hi her K Kducation a 
Public Library, Watford, by whom al 
on or before SATURDAY uly 13, 1912. 


BIREEN HEAD EDUCATION COMMITT E E. 


COUNCIL GIRLS SECONDARY SOHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. KENNEDY, M.A. 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER next, ac experienced ENGLISH 
SPECIALIST MISTRESS, _ with an Honours — in rience 


Salary 1401., 
Ferme “ . plication, which ‘ingald be returned . Sao 
e Secretary. Further particulars may be obtained tr “4 
% HEab MISTREsS 
Canvassing will be considered a et ERT T. JONRS, 
v Secretary. 
Education er ~~ by Hall, Birkenhead. 
une, 1912, 


ORPETH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ty A MISTRESS for BNGLISH. D ivalent fal 

‘or egree uu! essential. 

= FRENCH MISTRESS. Good conversational French essential. 
both cases experience is desirable. 

Muse or Drill asefu 

Salary sooorsng te 

Apply HEAD 


BRISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


8T. Me nm MUNICIPAL ——— SCHOOL. 

WANTED duties diate! 
Vacation, a PORM MISTRESS 

in Mathematics and essentiat Subjects e and 


Coneping ox ex fe na 

Salary 51. annually to 130l., and then ier inerengite 
after tight years’ Pap ba. under the Comair ial ears f 
toa maximum of 1501. In calculating the be 
given for half-length service in other 

‘orms of application, ey must be recived here ty fad 

JULY 4 4 Sfisue obtained by sending a 
e uD: een 

















ualifications. 
S88. 














AVERY ADAM ten ie mg 
Guildhall Bristol Senet 1912. . 





niveraity. anak ioe, the quite ae a 
ba rer Breen a hates is otherwise Page ae 

enve to E EDUCATION rv fost A m Conny 
or Biseation (mers A.M. On MONDay. Nba. daly 6 ink 1912. } = 


p= Tetarned by 124, 
directly or twill be held to be a 


Sr tinea ee County Council. 


Education 








ARROGATE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY 
DAY S8OHOOL (DUAL) 


on SEPTEMBER a 1912, a fully qualified SENIOR 


WANTE 
ee 


MISTRESS, "Universit; ree, 
and Indice Tsk. per annum, 


prospects of increase 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and 
acoompanied by three recent testimoniels, must reach the under 
signed pot later na) he) 19, 1912, 
J. TUR NER TAYLOR, Clerk to the Governors. 





Ba +4, 
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OUNTY BOROUGH OF BURY. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL (FOR BOYS 


4, 0 ISTANT MI8- 
werzee, = s enerEME act TW ‘3 LMF 


other in subjects, Needlework, with French or 

et deen ts A be offered the the post of Lf 1} 
will be Pa R- t in the 

Mistress, os p Sate 0 aovarinent pert Games, 


1002. to 1401. Tie a according to scale. In fixing 
commencing salary credit will given for years of service under 


other authorities. 
lie Committee's form (which, with scale of 


pg ack Tak DIRRCTOR OF EDUCATION, 


later than JULY 9, 1912. 
GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL. 
APPOINTMENT OF ART MISTRESS. 








tee require A 
MISTRBSS, to give instruction in the COUNTY INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOLS, and also, if required, at 8 he adminis 
trative area’ The candi ppointed m' reside w! 4 
an her whole time service of the Com: 
ve salary 1301. anpum, rising by annual in 
101. to a maximum of 1501. per um, er with pa 
ex, according to scale. 
Conves . directly or indirect Ly, dy 


lity. 

Ayelet ade on — BS reach THe oo a 

Re 

ED i OPTION OFFICLAL, County not later than 
J ¥ 10, 1912. 
June 2, 1912 


U 





W ooLwicH POLYTECHNIC. 


The following soustatmente are Now VACANT, duties to com- 


mence after the Summer V: 
wlits ogy fated TEACHER (Woman ) to Shorthand, Type- 
ig. and by Pa subjects in S School of Business 
“i raining 
Domestic 





OF MOUSE WIFERY, &c., in Day School of 

y- 1 oytiy 

f ) TEACHER OF ENGLISH AND ARITHMBTIC in Day Trade 
of Dressmaking and Ladies’ Tailoring. Salary 1201. per 

annum. 

Appiiensions for a 

MONDAY, July 8, THE PRINCIPAL, from whom forms of 

application and farther culars can be obtained. 

A. J. NAYLOR, Clerk to the Governors. 


DOE MOLAGIST, for Rxpodition to Uppe 
Egypt. wi good, peactions rience in Rucavating ae) 
Recording. vazod —_ of Sarveying desirable.—Write full 
ng, experience ifications, stating and 


tment should be sent not later than 








= vk g- x 2226, care ont T Dixon's 195, Oxford street, 
PRoaur magus RESEARCH. — ARCH0- 
a oes. REQUIRED, with good kn and experience in 


for an Kxpedition Cy A oe , &- and 
py soquied, with fall “Iaferantion as to experience, 
} a, HE End Advertising Agency, Ltd, 185, Oxtord 








Situations Wanted. 
A OXON, 36, Classics, History, Literature, 








Italian hed ERs Rone: 
some Literary ae travelled, “seek SEC ie 
Literary Verary post. of or goo of trust.—Box , Athen» 1 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Uhancery Lane, B.C. 

Miscellaneous. 


(TRANSLATIONS in into English from French, 
py) a, M. as. ‘i> a pye st ot A» ty se 7-4 
ornse. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British ay ye oe elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 


-—A. the: 
p> any 5. on, pe. meum Press, 13, Bream's 


RT MISTRESS.—Miss WINEFRIDE ROWE, 
gp Deacher's CurtiGante, 6... ae saree years ears teacher in School 
aot A mee: is prepared to 3 in DRAWING and 
PA 44 tor Two or Three 7s a eek as Visiting Instructress 
i schools tn near London.—Apply 18, Blackall Road, Exeter. 
ro ARTISTS OR WRITERS.—Close to Ken- 
sington Gardens.—Sunny, Airy THREE-ROOMED FLAT. 
Beas lia. per week. Furniture must be taken 
rea, Phone.)—Write ©., 46, Northumberland Place. 


PjBUSSELS.—Pa YING GUESTS RECEIVED. 
DANE, 1s Hue Dantacu Best situation. Terms moderate.— 
—MADA Ez » 18, Rue 1 Dantzenberg. 


ARE COINS and MEDALS ¢ as all ll periods and 
valued or catalogued. lections or Sage 

eee yee wanes Star kat Saane 
Piceadilly London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 











eu, small sum. (Gas, 
, Bayswater. 








Te (Qustal roe undertaken by Woman Gradu- 


; Intermediate 
Rewearcly [CAMBRIDGE 
tre whirl WRITING A pe CY, 5, DUKE 8TREET, ADBLPHI, W. 








Catalogues. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CATALOGUE OF A COLLECTION OF 
OOKS AND ENGRAVINGS 


ON LONDON AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Post free from 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., 
4, PICCADILLY, W., or 140, STRAND, W.C. 


QO tt D L ON D O N: 


AN EXHIBITION 
of interesting Old Coloured and other Engraved 
VIEWS OF LONDON AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Now on view at 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.’S GALLERIES, 
43, PICCADILLY, W. 


| ge EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 








‘ens, Thac! Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated a FR, ding Ph R. one tishask, P iz, Rowlandson, Leech, &. The 
and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 
LOGU ES issu oe sent post free on application. Books ee 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxf treet, London, W.C. 


JULY CATALOGUE JUST OUT 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS. 
All in perfectly NEW dition as originally published, but at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

Catalogues post free. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LimIrTeEp, 
Remainder and Discount Booksellers. 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Branch Depot: 14, GEORGE STREET, CROYDON 

OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 


BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most Bookfind 
extant. Please state wants mo ene ask Ss = LoeuU E make a epecial 











feature of ex any or othe from my 
iste. list of 2,000 Booket I T particulary want 
—EDW. BAKER'S Great treet, Birmingham. 


Bookshop, 
Jones's Old English Gold Plate, 2 Tia. “te = S —Burke's Peerage, 
1911, 248.—Webster’s I: 1907, 2 vols., 12. 











Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are pre repared to 

consider MS8. - ony + mage iterary work of 

all kiuds fcnt by expe: ~ a Weed interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement. 's Inn, 


Sales by Auction. 


THE JOHN EDWARD TAYLOR COLLECTION. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
ly give notice that wh —_ SELL by AUCTION, at 
F weet}. recnaly (by order of the 
e 
Trustees. the RENOWN | cat, 1 gclock precily of ART formed 
TON EDWARD TAYLOR deceased, late of 20, Kensington 
lace Gardens, W. ae jronzes, Ivories, Enamels, and 
Majolica, chiefly of the ‘Medieval and Renaissance Periode—French 
roiture, Decorative Objects of the eo Oentury—Old 
Chinese Porcelain 4 Persian fF lish and Foreign | BR 
f = —_ res asters — " 
pee ee ry pe pene -Colour Drawings by J. M. W. Farner. LA 
Tilustrated Catalogues may be had. 


Japanese Colour Prints. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


a7, UOTION, at their Galleries, 47, Laioster So. a 
To a a A Rom Mag sok noRTON {JAPANESE ‘COLOUR 
le ol 
PRINTS. —> from Figure Bath Sale, re and i 


rare 
Examples, and L by Haruno! 
Brot ins yousgs. eg | Shansho, —— 
§ yeni Topaxunl Yeisen, &c.; also old Chinese and Japanese 


Illustrated Catalogues, price (6 Plates) 1s. each. 
Books and oes * ts, including Libraries removed from 
ingford and Southsea, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square 
Eibrarie, in JULY, ‘MISCELLANEVUS BOOKS, includes as 


























i “7 Ly a History, Bi y. 

ction, Tra’ Science, an atu 

Valuable First Heticns— Becks, w ith coloured 1 P varting Books” on 

Architecture, the Fine, Arte, fe. further particulars of which will be 
in preparati 











Cppe-Writers, Kr. 


A UTHORS'MSS. . NC , NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
{00s wards Chaar Unrbve Copies 5a with com oe 
known Writers —M. STUART, “Allendale, ale, Kymber Harrow. 


MSs. ©! OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 


3d. References. to well-known Authors, Cateed 
Higher Local — 





Ha, ba Forest Road, Kew Gardens. 8 


eyes renpty exreste of every doowsiption condtaliy 
ges at home 
Cumbre Local Tocal. Mise’ NANCY 


ier: Bu, bay 








vay 


['YPE-WRITING, 94. 
copies, So Mre. BUGGING, 2 Barmerion 


draghering see aang, 





TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 


38, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.O. 
TUESDAY, July 2, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
be unalog oor COLLECTION formed by the late — COHN 


t 

a. yy other Meris—' 
Denipots ‘Paddles. and Seat = dols—Bows and 
d In ite of Jopamese Armour— 
ee ieietecting Gustee from the South Sea Islands, New 
Catalogues on application. On view MONDAY. 








TUESDAY, July 9, at 1 o'clock. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
GENERAL nagunat ao SPECIMENS and Rooms, 
Library of the late 


the Ni the 
Wi 
mm ef tock Woodford, wed others, 
ead 





he extensive and important Library of the late Lieut.-Col, 
H. 8S. HOME DROMMOND. , Blair Drwmmond. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Ber d, W.C., on MONDAY, July 1, sand Four Fe Follo 

Lieut Od HS HOME Button ot Sake Dromeneet 
Club Bubieations Maitland Club, Spalding ne Club, be &o.— = 

ay and of Tracts — Ch s Gentil and 


Chippe jeman 
er's Directory, Edition, } "54—(H)Ortus Sanitatis 
—Litta : Famieti Celebri ieelisne 3 10 vole, 1819-75—Sowerby's English 
39 vols., 1790-1849—Selby’s Illustrations of British Ornithol 
se orks on Gardening, &c. Many of the Books contain the Book, 
of Henry Home, Lord Kames. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Japanese Colour Blow: the mtd of THOMAS B 
ty: EBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


v7, 









L 










may copies, con- 


each. 
Oi Paintings and Water-Colour Drawings. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will aetd. by avceso7. st bs =! House, No. 13, Wellin 
Sue & Strand, MONDA 8 at 1 o'clock precisely, 
OIL PAINTINGS, RA WATER- COLOUR it DKAWINGN, th tne Property 
of ee LYONS, Esq., of Westminster w 


Palace Gard 
com ing fine a les by and after Uld Masters of the English 
School. including Sir Joshua "Reynolds, Sir A. Van Dyck, J. Hoppner, 
ee yy J. 8. Cot: 











Ro: ra-p J. man, T. Gain ugh, r 
d, and ot of the Spanish, French, Dutch, and Italien 

ools, ‘inchudin ling An Ce Caracei, B Ilo, ‘A. Watteau, J. M 
eaten, A. Cure; uez, M. D. Teniers, J. B. Greuze 
Le Bru Thee E<. Hower -pieces 3 a! oe and 
Water Colout Drawings by F Boucher, J. Ward, J. B. uze, 


M. W. Turn ion Fieldin OLD OL PAINTINGS, the 
uae of ‘CADY =P WACK iE loctading Paintings by or 
after Guardi, A ad Pan us Moree 

May be viewed i = omy y may be had. Illustrated 
copies, price 1s. each. 





Works of Art. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
b ba, WC, on a0eT708 "at their House, No. 13, Wellin in 
Street, 8ti NESDAY, July 10, and Following 
at 1 o'cloc  prestenly, OF ART, comprising English: 
Continental, and ——— Nesey and Porcelain, including Twenty- 
four old Worces and Saucers, with square mark, decorated 
in Ley Pm =) en sty, an A. +. Derby Dinner Serviee—Bilver, includ- 
mle ge dlesticks. with removable nozzles 
— wo Pooks er | ge aout with Maps of North American 
Zeeritery—s large Collection of Old English Lace-makers’ Patterns— 
Waterford and er Glass—a Miniature Portrait by Sir Henry 
aeburn—Bronzes—Enamels—a few Pieces of Eighteenth-Century 
r arnibase, &e. 
May be viewed one day prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Coins and Medals. 


Mur SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will gill OLE by AUCTION, at their . No. 23, a ellington 
> oe RSDAY, Sup Tl and Pollo 

N OF GREE CCOTNE nave 





; r nh pre precise! small OOLLEOTI( 
and Gold, form oJ. LINDSAY MACPHE RSON, of Glasgow 
a COLLECTION ay ENGLISH AND FOREIGN nse ) COINS, &e., 
the ty of A. LUTTRELL, Esq., of Dunster Castle; and other 
Pr tes, ex, including = Cy el a eg Uolumbian Gold 
= he att f Major A. C, GOSSET ; 

few igyotian and other Ant uitiee Coin Cabinets ts, &c. 

viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The > PORTION of the Extensive Library of the 
late CHAS. LETTS, Beq., of Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn 
(by order 7 the Executors). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AvortD N, at ie Boome, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
NESD Te wo Folk: owing Days, at 1 o'clock, the 
BROUND (ANTIQU RiAN PORT TION of the above LIBRARY, com- 
the En re Works of ek Joshua Reynolds, 3 voils.—Wood- 
irn’s Gallery ite, Large Paper, 2 vols.—Chamberlaine’s 
Imitations of f Holbein and other "Books of a = English Local 
To id Road-Books— Pennant’s London, ira Tnustratea 
ie 2 vole.—Leigh’s Panoramic View of the 
coloured, and other Books relating to London—Gay's Trivia, me 
ei Tiiustrated and mounted to 4to soo Genest's 0 Sisters of 
English Stage. 10 vols., and others on the Drama— Curi b= 
Books on Mechanics, Natural Science, Moshameises, , Witcheraft &c. 
sof Bie = y—Trtals Bibtinetenby —Wor ks i "Fore 
jo; or! in Forei 
Fiters ay india ing French b Titustraved en of the Fighteenth 
Century—Old Poetry, — and Romances—First Editions of 


othe 
To be vaaed and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 


M efoers HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
ON, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 

WEDN ESD July 10, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 

ALUABLE ‘wisekcts NEOUS BOOKS, inclu ae ?e Meters 


—F- 80 brary 

| nee Ruan coe comprising the Vriginal Edition of Burton's Arabian 
ee 16 vols.—The Tudor Translations, 40 vols.—the Writings of 
Victorian Novelists and Poets—First Editions and Presentation 

—” illustrated by Or Ameri 

Lette Gababeanen are preparing. 











By direction of the SS of the late G. B. PRITCHETT, 
#q-, 
OAK HALL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD 
(within a mile of above station). 
Old English Furniture, including 

Rare and interesting Speci of Jacob William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and Chippendale Furniture in Chests, Mirrors, 
Court Cupboards, Tables, Chairs, Settees, long Case, Bracket and 
Mantel Clocks, carved Oak Panelling, petit point Needle-work, 
old Spanish Leather Screens—a 2-manua! Organ in old carved oak 
case—Paintings, Drawings, and Engravings — Stained Glass— 
Tapestry—rare Coins—General Library of Literature—and an 

interesting Collection of Curios, which MESSRS. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES ax above, on TUESDAY. 
WEDNESDAY, aud THURSDAY, July 9, 10, ana 1}. 
w. by cards onty, 3 FRIDAY. Suly 3. 5. 
SATURDAY and 





iblic view. by only, price Is 
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Magazines, &r. 
(Que NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


THE OUTLOOK FRom, ean: By the Hon. James 
Alexander Hogu late Minister of blic Instruction, 
{ahour and Industry, New South Wales. 


wes SHORTAGE OF HORSES poe. WAR: *. Sag) ited Sohiipe 
Mobilisation. By Major H. N. Schofield, V. ‘inte RH. 
THE coder ABOUT THE PRANCO-OPRMAN aan: a 
Reply to M. Philippe Millet. By E. D. Mor 
POnETOAL SOVEREIGNTY IN CHINA. 
ict Officer, Wei-hai- Wei. 


caprAatN ers EXPERIENCES ‘AT SALAMANCA: 
—— < a 10th Hussar. Contributed by Lieut.-Col. F. 


= R. F. Johnston, 


. Begg 
t. L. 


THE ‘ g EDINBURGH REVIEW’ ON CARDINAL NEWMAN. By 


RIVAL 1 LARP POLICIES: a Reply to the Marquess of Lincolnshire- 
By the Right Hon. Jesse Collings, M.P. 


THE BLIGHT OF THE LAND TAXES: 
repealed. By Charles Newton-Rob nson. 


SOME FOREIGNERS IN SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By 
E. 8. Bates. 


why they must be 


18 ART A FAILURE? By Robert Fowler, R.I. 
THE PROTECTION OF THE INDIAN FAUNA. By Sir Harry H. 
Johnston, G.C.M.G. K.C.B. 


PAYMENT BY PREMIUM VERSUS PAYMENT BY FEE. By 
B. Hall, M.B. 


WHERE WOMEN SIT IN PARLIAMENT. By Edith Sellers. 


Te PREVALENCE OF DENTAL P21 IN MODERN 
VILISED COMMUNITIES. By Arthur 8. Underwood, late 
ieee in Dental Surgery, Hoyal College of Surgeons. 


OLYMPIC ATHLETES. By E. B. Osborn. 


SOME STRATEGIC SROSEENS OF THE EMPIRE. 
Stewart L. Murray. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 
HE BUILDER (founded _ 1842, 4, Catherine 


Street, Londo JUNE 28. 
BDUCATION AND STYLE IN ARCHITECTURE. 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCLETIES UF FRANOE.—III. 
THE LATE SIR L. ALMA-TADEMA 0M. R- 
THE WORK UF MK. BASIL CHAMPNEYS (with Ius- 


THER ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ 
THE ARCHITECT AS ARBITRATOR. 
be FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC 


DIES 
vas td ILLUSTRATED REVIEW OF ENGI- 


EKIN 
IMMINGHAM DOCK, GRIMSBY. 
enero HOUSES. 


8 
RAILLESS TRAMCOARS. 
PAMBING OF AN ANCIENT BRIDGE. 
NOVEL SUGGESTION FOR A BRIDGE. 
THE BUILDING TRADE :— 
THE IN 1 AOT. 
FIRE INSURANCE. 
IXERS (with Illustrations). 
ES FOR SPECIFICATIONS. 
ILLDSERATIO 
ME WORKS BY MR. BASIL CHAMPNEYS, B.A. 
NEW YORK CUSTOMS HOUS 
At Office as above (ad. by post 43d.), and of all 


Newsagents. 


By Major 


5, New Street Square. 

















NOW READY for JULY. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 
Contents: 

REV. PROF. ED. KONIG, D.D., BONN, GERMANY. 
The Consummation of the Old Testament in Jesus Christ. 
RIGHT REV. J. H. BERNARD, D.D., BISHOP OF OSSORY. 

The Levitical Code and the Table of Kindred and Affinity. 

REV. PRINCIPAL P. T. FORSYTH, D.D. 
Self-Denial and Self-Committal. 
REV. PROF. B. D. EERDMANS, D.D., LEIDEN. 
The Hebrew Feasts in Leviticus xxiii. 
REV. PROF. JOHN OMAN, D.D., CAMBRIDGE. 
Personality and Grace. 7. Jesus Christ. 
REV. PROF. H. A. A. KENNEDY, - D. 


St. Paul and the Mystery-Religio 
3. The Character and Influence of the Mystery- Religions. 


SIR W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L. LL.D. D.D. 
The Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London, E.C. 


1s. net. 














“ THE NEW CHAFFERS.” 
Enlarged, Revised, and in parts Rewritten, also 
1,500 New Marks added. Price 42s. net. 
A handsome royal 8vo volume of over 1,000 pages. 
MARKS AND MONOGRAMS ON 
EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


WITH HISTORICAL NOTICES OF EACH 
MANUFACTORY. Over 5,000 Potters’ Marks and Illus- 
trations. By WILLIAM CHAFFERS, Author of ‘Hall 
— on Gold and Silver Plate,’ ‘The Keramic Gallery,’ 

an Increased number of some 1,500 Potters’ 
Marks, List of Sale Prices, and Additional Information. 


Edited by FREDERICK LITCHFIELD. 
Assisted by R. L. HOBSON, B.A., of the ej Museum 
(Majolica and Oriental "Sections), and 
Dr. JUSTUS BRINCKMANN, Curator of the 
Hamburg Museum. 
REEVES & TURNER, Publishers, London, W.C 














‘BLACKWOOD’ 





| BLACK WOOD'S ] ia 
| Macaca. |) 


‘THE MOST  **BLACK WOOD’ 
BRILLIANT REMAINS 
OF OUR WITHOUT A 
MAGAZINES.” RIVAL.” 
JULY 'Y contains 


Dr. Pennell of Bannu. 
By Brigadier-General G. K. 
crieFF, C.B. C.I.E. 

The Return to Nature. 
Comedy. 

Bush Pirates. 

By Major J. Stevenson-HAMILTON. 

A Complete Elizabethan Gentle- 
man. By Davin Hannay. 

A Forgotten Battie: a Study in 
Obscure Naval awmyny 

By DovecLas BROWNE 

Hocken and Hunken. A Tale of 
Troy. By “Q.” 

Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 

VI. The Burial of a Queen. 
By ALFRED Noyes. 

Snatty. By Jerrery E. JE¥Frery. 

Musings without Method— 
Democracy and Honour—The Scorn of Intelligence 
—The “ Guff” of Senator Smith—Mr. Lloyd George, 
the Senator’s Rival—The Result of Disendowment— 

The Churches of France—Kdward Mountagu, Earl of 
Sandwich—The Prize-Goods—The Battle of Solebay, 

The English in Egypt, 1901 and 

1912. Some Points of Progress. 
By Col. Sir Henry Knottys, K.C.V.O 


Scortr-Mown- 


An tsland 
By Ian Hay. 











WHERE SHALL I SEND MY BOY? 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AT A GLANCE. 


28. 6d. post free. 


Published by 
ASSOCIATION OF STANDARDISED KNOWLEDGE 
LTD., 
15, Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 





ECORDS BY SPADE AND TERRIER.— 
B: te Rev. J. D. 0. WICKHAM (Lord of the Manor of Hol- 
com at F Place and Family Names— 
Ancient = “Modern Village Tife— Agriculture, Goal- in ng, Iron- 
Smelting—Strange Pains, P nd & Rural Reli- 
gious Life—History of the Manor of ‘Holoombe--Forests. Avo, cloth, 
24 Plates, xxi-440 pp. Index. Price 7s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 
GEORGE GREGORY, Bookseller to H.M. Queen Alexandra, 
5, Argyle Street, Bath. 








Shipping. 
P«& © Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, A SALAGIA, 
Conveying Passengers and berheea ” 
ALL EASTERN PORTS 
(Under Contract with His His Majesty's Government.) 


Pe © SUMMER CRUISES 


By 8.8. “MANTUA” (11 

8.Y. “VECTIS” 
om LONDON (*Cal: 
*NORWEGIAN FJORDS .......... 
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*NORWEGIAN PIORDS sesansaas 7—Aug. 16—13 Days, 
*NORWAY, Pe EEEAGES, &. r— ug. 28—18 Days, 
FARES from about a Day. 
For Illustrated Programme, Cabin Plans, 
information’ appt ee 


———— Av., wry. Cc. 
P&0Co. {i Leadenhall St in, | LONDON, 


PROGRAMME 
P is O POST - FREE. 











Every day the public interest in Architecture is 
| increasing, and people are asking if buildings are 





good Architecture and why. An indispensable 

book to read is the following, which has been 

specially written for the layman by one of the 
foremost architects of the day. 


ESSENTIALS IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


An Analysis of the Principles and Qualities 
to be looked for in Buildings. 


By JOHN BELCHER, R.A., 


Fellow and Past-President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 


With 80 Ilustrations (chiefly from Photographs) of Old and 
Modern Baildings. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s. net ; 
or bound in leather, gilt, price 7s. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—* Mr. Belcher writes for the general 
public in a manner which the general public can easily 
understand. His book is full of charming pb poseene™, 
supplying in themselves the materials for a sound architec- 
tural education.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ The book is a touchstone to pm us 
in our search for the true and beautiful, and he who rightly 
and attentively uses it will find it a sound adviser and a 
sterling friend.” 

Country Life.—" A masterly little exposition of architec- 
ture for the general reader. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








Insurance Companies. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
m 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON. 
(Temporary Address, 126, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.) 


CHIEF 1 and 72, King William Btreet, E.0. 
LONDON BRANCHES {ii 114, Cannon Street, B.0. 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED .............- £28,250,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 








NOW READY. 
“* A book of the hour.” 


—Manchester Courier. 


A HISTORY OF 


THE MODERN 


WORLD, I8I5—I9IO. 


By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. 


In Two Volumes. 


Medium &vo, 21s. net per set. 


EARLY PRESS NOTICES. 





henaum.— written rapid, picturesque displa ch knowl ts and men 
) > nae Te , lucid, i in ah én: proaern frome s useful pe of < awa by along and carefu 
detailed index—the volumes would enrich any historical library.”’ 


Prospectus Post Free from CASSELL & CO., Lrv., LONDON, E.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
THE WESSEX EDITION OF THE 


WORKSof THOMAS HARDY 


in Prose and Verse. 


With Prefaces and Notes. In 20 vols. 8vo, 

cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net each. Printed from 

new type. Each volume will have a Frontis- 
iece in Photogravure and Map. Two 
olumes issued monthly. 

5. THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 

6. THE WOODLANDERS. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘The house of Mac- 
millan understands the making of a book, the 
secret of giving it a being which incorporates 
the spirit of its author, and great has been 
the success with this Wessex Hardy. It 
is just right, and no more need be said.” 


*.* Prospectus post free on request. 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS’S NEW BOOK. 


How ’Twas. Short Stories and 
Small Travels. By STEPHEN REY- 
NOLDS, Author of *Seems So,’ ‘A 
Poor Man’s House,’ &c. Extra crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 

World, —“ His tales are full of artistry as 
well as of a terse and pregnant realism. The 
stories are all worth ing, and they will 
add to the rising reputation of this clever 
writer.” 





Across Australia. By BALD. 
WIN SPENCER, C.M.G. M.A. F.R.S., 
and F. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate 
and Sub-Protector of Aborigines for 
South Australia. With Coloured and 
other Illustrations and Maps. In 2 vols. 
Svo, 2ls. net. 

Globe.—** It is no exaggeration to say that 
this is the most thorough work on the 
Australian aborigines of the interior that 
has yea sagen net. The book is one that 
will me as valuable as it is interesting.” 





Letters of William Cowper. 
Chosen and Edited, with a Memoir and 
a few Notes, by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 

2 vols. globe 8vo, 8s. net. 
[Zversley Series. 





Clifton School Addresses. 
By the lateSIDNEY T. IRWIN. With 
an Introduction by W. WARDE 
FOWLER. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 





The Depths of the Ocean. 
A General Account of the Modern 
Science of Oceanography based largely 
on the Scientific Researches of the Nor- 
wegian Steamer, ‘Michael Sars,’ in 
the North Atlantic. By Sir JOH 
MURRAY, K.C.B. F.R.8S., and Dr. 
JOHAN HJORT. With Contributions 
from Prof. A. APPELLOF, Prof. H. H. 
GRAN, and Dr. B. HELLAND-HAN- 
SEN. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Super-royal 8vo, 28s. net. 





SCIENCE MONOGRAPHS. NEW VOL. 


Studies in Radioactivity. 
By W. H. BRAGG, M.A. F.R.8. 8vo, 
5s. net. 





Treatise on Light: in 
which are explained the Causes of 
that which occurs in Reflexion, 
and in Refraction, and particu- 
larly in the —— Refraction of 
Iceland Crystal. By CHRISTIAAN 
HUYGENS. Rendered into English b 
SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, F.RB.S. 
Feap. 4to, 10s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





THE BEST PRACTICAL 
WORKING DICTIONARY. 








Webster’s 
New 


International 
Dictionary. 


Contuining over 
400,000 Defined Words and Phrases. 
2,700 Pages. 6,000 Illustrations. 


Excels in Vocabulary, which is nearly 
double that of any other completed Dictionary. 


Excels in Authority. From 1843 to the 
resent day the name of ‘ Webster’ has stood 
or the highest authority in lexicography, 
until ‘ Webster’ and ‘Dictionary’ have be- 
come synonymous terms. No Dictionary is so 
unanimously commended by the highest au- 
thorities, or is so widely used wherever the 
English language is spoken. 

Excels in Arrangement, giving words 
their correct alphabetical places. Each word 
begins a paragraph and is readily caught by 
the eye. ‘Webster’ is the only complete 
Dictionary contained in one volume. 

Excels in Definitions. They are clear, 
terse, yet complete, and are given in the order 

in which the word has acquired its shades of 
meaning. 

Excels in Etymologies. These are com- 
plete and scientific, and embody the best 
results of philology. 

Excels in Pronunciation, which is indi- 
cated by the ‘ Webster’ system of respelling. 

Excels in Quotations from English Litera- 
ture, showing the exact shade of meaning 
expressed by the particular term. 

Excels in its IMlustrations, in their com- 
pleteness and helpfulness. 

Excels as a Working Dictionary. 
No other book embodies so much useful in- 
formation, is so valuable and convenient for 
consultation, or so indispensable in the home, 
study, school, or office. 


Sir Sidney Lee, D.Litt. 


Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ 





“No more complete and satisfying 
presentation of our language in all its 
forms has yet, I think, been achieved 
ina single volume. . - -One is impressed 
by the combination of practical utility 
and scholarly accuracy... .*‘ Webster's 
New International Dictionary ’ is indeed 
a library in itself, and no collection of 
books, whether small or large, should 
be, in my opinion, without a copy.” 





Write for the Free Illustrated Book- 
let describing the Dictionary, which contains 
specimen pages, and the considered judgment of the 
foremost authorities on it. A copy will be sent 
free on application to 


G. BELL & SONS, Lrp., 
York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 





A NEW VIEW OF WHISTLER. 





MEMORIES OF 


James McNeill 
Whistler. 


By THOMAS R. WAY. 
10s. 6d. net. 


*,* This volume contains 38 Illustrations, in- 
cluding an Unpublished Etching drawn by Whistler 
and bitten in by Sir Frank Short, A.R.A., an ori- 
ginal Sketch, 7 Lithographs in Colour, drawn by 
the Author on Brown Paper, and many in Black and 
White. The remainder are facsimiles by Photo- 
Lithography. The Text deals with the Author’s 
memories of nearly twenty years of close associa- 
tion with Whistler. 


Also an EDITION DE LUXE on Hand-Made 
Paper, with the Etching printed from the Original 
Plate. Limited to 50 copies. 425. net. 








THE REAL GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF 


Guy de Maupassant. 
By HIS VALET FRANCOIS. 


Translated by MINA ROUND. 
10s. 6d. net. 


With a Portrait and 15 other Illustrations from 
Photographs by Guy de Maupassant. 


* * During the last ten years of his life the 
celebrated French novelist was almost constantly 
accompanied, both at home and abroad, by his 
faithful servant Francois, who now gives us an 
intimate presentation of his master. 








OTHER NEW LIBRARY BOOKS. 





FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS 


AMERICANS IN PARIS. With an_Introduc- 
tion by Mrs. JOHN LANE. By J. J. CONWAY. 
12s. 6d. net. 


A TRAGEDY IN STONE. By Lozp 


REDESDALE. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HERALDS OF THE DAWN. 


A Play in Eight Scenes. By WILLIAM WATSON. 
net, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A COURT 


PAINTER. By H. JONES THADDEUS. With 
Reproductions from many of the Author's most cele- 
brated pictures. 12s. 6d. net. 


JOURNAL OF A _ SPORTING 


NOMAD. By J.T. STUDLEY. 12s. 6d. net. 


IN PORTUGAL. By Avsrey F. G. 


BELL. 7s. 6d. n~t. 


BEAUTY AND UGLINESS. By 
VERNON LEE and C. ANSTRUTHER-THOMSON. 
13s, 6d. net. 


KEYSTONES OF BUILDING. By 


F. INIGO THOMAS. 2s. 6d. net. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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NIETZSCHE. 


SURELY one of the most engaging qualities 
of genius is a frank appreciation of its 
own merits. “‘ One day it will be said of 
Heine and me that we were by far the 
greatest artists of the German language 
that have ever existed.” These are 
Nietzsche’s own words. Now we care 
very little whether Nietzsche was mad or 
not, but we do care for the distinction 
between origin and validity, and we 
believe that the bludgeon is not the only 
organ of criticism. But we admit that 
there is reasonable truth in the dictum, 
and admit thereby that the translators 
of Nietzsche have set themselves an almost 
impossible task. They have performed 
it with fidelity, and, if the verse transla- 
tions be excepted, in a manner which is 
sometimes not unworthy of the original. 





The Young Nietzsche. By Elizabeth Forster: 
Nietzsche. Translated by A. M. Ludo- 
vici. (Heinemann.) 

The Complete Works of Friedrich Nietzsche, 
edited by Dr. Oscar Levy: Vol. II. Early 
Greek Philosophy, and Other Essays, trans- 
lated by Maximilian A. Miigge. Vol. VII. 
Human, All-too-Human, Part II., trans- 
lated by Paul V. Cohn. Vol. VIII. I. 
The Case of Wagner ; II. Nietzsche contra 
Wagner ; III. Selected Aphorisms, trans- 
lated by Anthony M. Ludovici, Third 
Edition; IV. We Philologists, translated 
by J. M. Kennedy. Vol. IX. The Dawn 
of Day, translated by J. M. Kennedy. 
Vol. XVI. The Twilight of the Idols, or, 
How to Philosophise with the Hammer ; 
The Antichrist, Notes to Zarathustra, and 
Eternal Recurrence, translated by Anthony 
M. Ludovici. Vol. XVII. Ecce Homo 
(Nietzsche's Autobiography), translated by 





Anthony M. Ludovici. (T. N. Foulis.) 
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Nearly everything important concerning 
Nietzsche is now accessible to English 
readers, and in recasting a part of the 
large life of her brother into a history of 
his early years, Frau Férster-Nietzsche 
adds very little to our previous knowledge. 
Yet ‘The Young Nietzsche’ is a 
pleasant picture. ‘The Lonely Nietzsche’ 
is to be the title of a succeeding volume. 
The year 1876 and the disgusted de- 
parture from Bayreuth are justly taken 
as the end of “the happy prince,” as 
Nietzsche once called himself, and of 
“the life which has been somewhat 
plentifully sown with happy accidents.” 
He had once thought that he could 
have friends and comrades in his war ; 
he had dreamed of “a _ society of 
strangers to the age,” whose thoughts 
would be ‘“‘ out of season,”’ and so for all 
time ; he had even drawn up its regula- 
tions. In 1873 he and his sister almost 
bought an ancient castle where “an 
association of men who would be free 
frora all compromise, who would repudiate 
all tender forbearance, and would call 
themselves Destroyers,’ might live a 
common life. There was a long lawn. for 
physical exercise, and a cloister for peri- 
patetic instruction was to be built along the 
walls. The scheme came to nothing, but 
it distinguishes the early Nietzsche from 
the solitary man who said, “ I attack only 
those things against which I find no allies, 
against which I stand alone.” The merit 
of this biography is that it makes clear 
to us this and the other ideals on the ruins 
of which Nietzsche built his most en- 
during work. 

One of the earliest of them went with- 
out a struggle. The son of a Protestant 
pastor, he was a religious child, but 
Schopenhauer and lapse of time prepared 
the way for the passionate antichrist 
who quarrelled with his friend Romundt 
on account of a passing attraction to the 
Church, and saw in ‘ Parsifal ’ the extinc- 
tion of the Wagner of his early love. 
This transformation was painless, for he 
tells us he had no sense of sin. 

His later ideals were less easy to dis- 
lodge. He had once believed that, with 
Greece, Wagner, and Schopenhauer, he 
might stir the waters of Acheron; and, 
when two of his three pillars crumbled 
away, the intensity of the crisis was greater 
because the narrowness of Nietzsche’s life 
confined the conflict within a purely intel- 
lectual radius. 

We may learn such things as these from 
Frau Férster-Nietzsche’s work, but we are 
sometimes doubtful of her interpretation 
of her brother’s mind. 


‘Frau von Meyserbug [she writes] will 


certainly remember his having said to her | 


on one occasion that if one really wished to 
know exactly what Nietzsche thought and 
felt, one should ask his sister.” 


It may be so; but we remember thai, if | 


we are interested in Socrates, we need the 
Socratic dialogues to correct the ‘Memora- 
bilia’ and show us that the Demon was 
nearer to “the demigod within the 
breast ” than to the voices which Jeanne 
d’Are heard in the woods of Domremy. 


We are, in fact, content to rest upon 
Nietzsche’s own words. 

‘Ecce Homo,’ therefore, seems to us 
worth more than everything the world 
has said of Nietzsche. It requires, indeed, 
a Milton to inform Smectymnuus that the 
troubles which make the poet “leave a 
calm and pleasant solitariness, to embark 
in a troubled sea of noises and harsh 
disputes,’’ are merely an impediment to 
the divine epic which he has in mind, or 
a Nietzsche to set down with all delibera- 
tion, ‘“‘ Why I am so wise,” “ Why I am 
so clever,” “ Why I write such excellent 
books,” at the headings of his chapters. 
But in each case truth is the excuse, and 
frankness makes Nietzsche his own best 
biographer. 

His early life hardly distinguishes him 
from any other precocious youth who 
drifts naturally into a successful university 
career. But when he chose the profession 
of a philologist, Greece was to him an 
inspiration which implied a definite atti- 
tude to life. He was attracted by the 
Pre-Socratics, the tragedians, and the 
aristocrats, and a study of Theognis was 
his earliest work. At the same time he 
abhorred the historic sense and: the 
scholar’s impersonality. His sister, de- 
ploring the fact that Nietzsche never 
wrote his great book on Greece, is right 
in saying that from it we should have had 
‘““a complete idea of what the Greeks 
meant to my brother, the starting-point 
to many of the psychological and scien- 
tific problems of his life.” We should 
not have learnt very much about Greece. 
The academic spirit he hated with that 
full hatred which he lavished on every- 
thing which blocked the road _ half-way 
to fullness of culture and the artist-life. 
Even in 1874 he made a pleasant tabular 
comparison between the Greeks, who 
render homage to beauty, speak clearly, 
are in full possession of their freedom as 
men, can look out innocently on the world, 
and the philologists who are babblers and 
triflers, filthy pedants, ardent slaves of 
the State, and Christians in disguise. 

His view of philosophy was no less 
individual. He had no taste for the 
game of metaphysics, and saw in the 
Socratic ideal only a symptom of decay. 
““T have never pondered over questions 
that are not questions,” he said, and 
turned to the more ancient Greeks. 
When he sought in philosophy for the 
Dionysian element, 

“the saying of yea to life, and even to its 
weirdest and most difficult problems, the 
will to life rejoicing at its own infinite 
vitality in the sacrifice of its highest types,” 





| he found only one to dispute his claim 
to be the first tragic philosopher—Hera- 
clitus, 


‘in whose presence I felt warmer and more 
at ease than anywhere else. ‘The yea-saying 
to contradiction and war, the postulation of 
Becoming, together with the radical rejec- 
tion even of the concept Being—in all these 
things I must recognise him who has come 
nearest to me hitherto.” 


No other influence was so strong as this 
ideal Greece. Wagner called forth his 
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early works, but his power lay chiefly in 
Nietzsche’s identification of Wagnerian 
music with the Dionysian spirit. Nietzsche 
was never content to be a trumpeter of 
ba, oc fame, and of the essay ‘ Wagner 
in Bayreuth’ he says, ““I am the only 
person concerned—you may read my 
name or the word Zarathustra wherever 
the text contains the name of Wagner.” 
Schopenhauer was more vital, perhaps, 
but at bottom it is Nietzsche as Educator, 
and not Schopenhauer as Educator, who 
speaks his sentiments in ‘Thoughts out 
of Season.’ In 1880 he wrote, ‘“‘ When I 
honoured Schopenhauer as my educator, 
I forgot that already for some time not 
one of his dogmas had succeeded in resist- 
ing my suspicion.” Even in 1870 he was 
convinced that the highest Will to life does 
not find expression in a miserable struggle 
for existence, but in a Will to War, a 
Will to Power, a Will to Overpower. 
His idea of a philosopher as a terrible 
explosive in whose presence everything is 
in danger made him recoil from the 
academic ruminators. Instead of deliver- 
ing metaphysical comfort to the world, 
his message was, 





** Lift up your hearts, my brethren, high, 
higher. And do not forget your legs! | 
Lift up also your legs, ye good dancers,— | 
= better still if ye stand also on your | 

e' ” $ | 


and, again :— 


“This crown of Laughter, this rose- | 
garlanded crown, to you, my brethren, do 
I cast this crown! Laughing have I 
consecrated ; ye higher men, learn I pray 
you to laugh.” 


But the learned mistake for laughter a 
feeble cachinnation, and the standard of 
their terpsichorean accomplishments is 
deplorably low. 


Nietzsche, then, refuses to be classified 
among philosophers, philologists, or others 
to whom he has some partial likeness, 
and his gospel can be reduced to no single 
catchword. It is not megalomania nor 
brute force. ‘“‘ What is it that I have 
never forgiven Wagner?” he asked. 
“The fact that he became a German 
Imperialist.” Germany for him, under 
the pompous pretence of empire-founding, 
had passed over into mediocrity. He 
repudiates Darwinism and the hero-cult 
with equal emphasis. There are Puritan 
elements in him, the doctrine of election 
and the striving of the elect against the 
world; but a man’s own self, and not a 
deity, is to be the agent of insurance. 
Nor was his individualism and exclusion 
of his fellow-men merely a ionate 
p'easure in the contrast, like Montaigne’s 
pleasure in being awakened from sleep 
“that he might the better and more 
sensibly relish it.’ Pure exclusion is 
equally impossible. ‘‘To have prickles 
amounts to a squandering of strength,” 
which is a sin against life, and Nietzsche’s 
loathing is of the kind which “ forges 
wings and the strength to scent fountains 
afar off.”” The end, as he conceives it, 


is a positive state, free from the ana- 
chronism of conscience or a sense of sin, 





rejoicing in war with everything that is ' 


triumphant, and everything that is false 
and misbegotten ; with resignation, which 
is Christianity ; or mediocrity, which is 
the refuge of the herd. 

We do not, indeed, pretend that the 
wonderful fertility which packs into an 
aphorism the substance of a treatise can 
be summed up in a paragraph. It is 
apparently the fashion to set off Whitman 
by a reference to Nietzsche. A com- 
parison of their aims is as unfruitful as 
would be a comparison of life in the 
England of ‘News from Nowhere’ with 
that of the Platonic republic. The reviewer 
prefers the former, while considering 
the question a matter of taste, and not 
a subject for moral reflections. But 
Nietzsche and Whitman are at least 
alike in their vastness and complexity. 
They elude our formule with the same 
refusal of abundance and energy to be 
fitted into common moulds. The daily 
categories of criticism leave them unex- 
plained. 

I charge you too, for ever, reject those who would 
expound me, for I cannot expound myself ; 
I charge = that there can be no theory or school 


foun out of me. 
I charge you to leave all free, as I have left all free. 


There is another similarity which goes 
to the very root of both :— 


“When I try to picture the character 
of a perfect reader, I always imagine a 
monster of suppleness, cunning, and pru- 
dence—in short, a born adventurer and 
explorer.” 


It is not far from this to Whitman and 
his “ pioneers,” 


Conquering, holding, daring, venturing as we go 
the unknown ways. 








SYNGE AND THE THEATRE. 


Pror. SAarInTsBURY somewhere remarks 
that history shows that the drama has 
often little or nothing to do with litera- 
ture. The aspect of truth in the conten- 
tion veils, however, a cardinal heresy. 
Internecine warfare has, indeed, been 
waged between the drama and the theatre 
ever since medieval days, when the 
audiences of the Mystery plays clamoured 
for their cup to be brimmed over with the 
violent pantomime of tortured sinners 
and exultant fiends. Debased, mere- 
tricious, or spectacular drama is always 
in favour with the majority, and, since 
the Elizabethan constellation set, only 
a few stars—a Congreve, a Sheridan, a 
Synge—here and there have risen over 
the flat mediocrity of our stage. Sta- 
tistics, indeed, more than justify Prof. 
Saintsbury’s dictum. Mr. Howe rightly 
says :— 

** London, since it outgrew the just pro- 
portions of a city, has produced no great 
drama. Paris does not produce great drama, 
No great drama has come out of the United 
States of America, where the life is young, 
and its sudden expansion such as should have 
moved men powerfully to express themselves 
in the stronger arts.” 


J. M. Synge: a Critical Study. By P. P. 
Howe. (Martin Secker,.) 











But when he goes on to argue that ‘‘ Dublin 
is a good deal nearer to Periclean Athens 
or Elizabethan London than to modern 
London or modern Paris,”’ and that it is 
“not by accident that Ireland came by a 
dramatist,’ or that Synge “ shaped his 
plays for the Dublin stage,” he is not, we 
think, distinguishing exactly between the 
set of factors that may help good drama 
into birth and that which stifles it in the 
womb or strangles it in the cradle. The 
eighteenth-century English stage was pre- 
judiced and hidebound; but, as Mr. 
Montague in his ‘ Dramatic Values’ has 
observed, no stage ever witnessed before 
so triumphant a carnival of vulgar falsity 
and insincerity as the nineteenth-century 
theatre. One system encourages the arts, 
another debases them. In Russian villages 
to-day you may see the esthetically satis- 
fying products of the peasant handicrafts 
side by side with the products of the 
factories, fabricated by the same hands. 
By an extraordinary piece of luck, Synge’s 
appearance synchronized with the arrival 
of those modest patrons and workers 
Lady Gregory and Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
intent on the same object, and inspired 
by the same spirit of “ the older life ”’ of 
Ireland. Every district in the United 
Kingdom, indeed, might establish an 
“ Abbey Theatre’ and produce good, if 
not great drama to-morrow, if the proper 
leaders with a little money and a great 
deal of enthusiasm could be found. The 
problem is simply to bring into touch a 
sufficient number of people who respond 
to those ideals of taste and sincerity which 
have always governed the production of 
art worthy of the name. The drama is no 
exception to this rule ; but, since its appeal 
is to the crowd, it, of all the arts, has been 
most exploited in our commercialized 
communities. 

Mr. Howe’s critical exposition of Synge’s 
plays and individual genius leaves little 
to be desired. His analysis is clear and 
stimulating, and, though it is not marked 
by the brilliance of Mr. Montague’s short 
essay, it is felicitous as well as painstaking. 
Our confidence in Mr. Howe is early 
established by his handling “of the 
structural defect in ‘ Riders to the Sea,’ ” 
whereas Synge’s critics have failed to 
point out that the crowding of the 
action of the play into half an hour 
involves a congestion of tragic incident 
which is jarringly unreal on the stage. 
Mr. Howe, perhaps, gives more praise 
to ‘ Riders to the Sea’ than the piece 
deserves. He has not observed that 
its ‘‘ marvellous intensity ” and “ flaming 
momentum ”’ are obtained by the sacrifice 
of dramatic contrast, relief, and pause, 
which are inherent in tragic situations in 
life, and that the tragedy itself becomes 
thereby somewhat artificial. The mere 
fact that it “has gained its place in the 
theatre from Melbourne to Buda-Pesth ” 
is not, indeed, the highest testimony to 
its quality. In his remarks on ‘The 
Playboy of the Western World ’ Mr. Howe 
does full justice to that masterpiece. 
He happily defines its atmosphere as 
“the simple consequence of an imagina- 


tion bathed in all the circumstances of 
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life’; and in another place he acutely 
characterizes the atmosphere of ‘The 
Well of the Saints ’ as 


“imparted, made palpable almost, through 
the sense of sownd—of the lambs and hens 
stirring, little sticks breaking, and the grass 
moving, not for their own sakes merely, 
but together creating an illusion of real life 
behind, of the life of the village, and of the 
whole of life behind that.” 


“ Of the life of the Irish country ”’ might, 
perhaps, be substituted for the last clause 
of the foregoing sentence. But, anyway, 
Synge’s sense of atmosphere is unusually 
subtle and rich. In the chapter ‘ Men 
and Women’ Mr. Howe gives a just 
exposition of “‘the progressive stages ”’ 
of the Playboy’s view of the parricidal 
deed by which glory accrues to him. 
“Every person in the play,” says our 
author, “even his father, comes to con- 
cede him some of the careless privileges 
of the artist....He is the true artist in 
temperament.” We can only echo the 
scornful interjection, “That moral in- 
dignation should have vented its precious 
self from Dublin to Philadelphia on the 
pair of them! [#.e., on father and son].” 
It would be interesting to have a digest 
of evidence as to how the Mayo peasantry 
regard the play. As to the moral, 
patriotic, or political indignation of 
Dublin, the matter is not worth a mo- 
ment’s discussion. We are astonished, 
however, to learn that “in Ireland ‘ The 
Playboy of the Western World ’ has been 
given some ten or a dozen times only 
since its original production.” Is this 
due more to patriotic or to Catholic 
prejudice 2? Some readers, no doubt, will 
cry Out against Mr. Howe’s opinion that 
‘* Pegeen Mike is one of the most beautiful 
and living figures in all drama,” but the 
more one considers the play of her nature, 
the more one subscribes to it. 


When we turn to Mr. Howe’s apprecia- 
tion of ‘ Deirdre of the Sorrows,’ we find 
that he does not discuss the relation 
Synge’s play bears to the original story 
in old Irish versions. This is natural 
enough; but while Synge merits special 
praise for escaping the modern pitfalls 
Lady Gregory and Mr. Yeats fell into, he 
himself made no attempt to recreate the 
atmosphere of aristocratic pagan Irish 
society. Perhaps he was wise; never- 
theless, ‘ Deirdre of the Sorrows ’ thereby 
is inferior to the old Irish recensions in 
tragic grace and dignity, though not in 
beauty. It is time that Synge’s version 
was seen on the London stage, and that 
@ more adequate production of ‘The 
Tinker’s Wedding’ was attempted than 
the performance given at ‘ The Afternoon 
Theatre.” Of the latter piece Mr. Howe 
well says :— 


““*The Tinker’s Wedding’ is comedy, 
rich and genial and humorous; but there 
is little in it of that deeper richness that 
eomes when life is viewed with tenderness 
as well as humorous understandi There 
is fire in it, but it burns with a paler flame, 
leaping a little hungrily.” 


It is also somewhat lacking in those sharp 
dramatic turns and twists which are the 





distinguishing mark of Synge’s drama. 
Other modern dramatists have “ recon- 
ciled life and literature, and brought back 
both to amicable cohabitation in the 
theatre,” as Mr. Howe puts it, but none 
has approached Synge in the psycho- 
logical, rich variability of the characters’ 
dramatic interplay. His “determined 
delight in sharp contrasts,”’ as our author 
asserts, makes for “a new constructive 
element in all the action.” 
modern “intellectual drama” 
rely for shades of contrast largely on 
psychological developments of the action 
scene by scene, Synge scores by letting 


mutable elements of psychological sur- 
prise. 


temperament of the Irish peasantry; but 
Synge both intensifies and rarefies his 
subject-matter by his cunning vocabulary, 
poetic rhythms, elastic construction, and 
dramatic concentration, a combination of 
gifts which the native genius may not 
parallel for centuries. His drama, woven 
of many strands—ironic, passionate, and 
poetic—is the triumph of the pure artist 
over our bourgeois society, which, con- 
fused by the complexity of its own material 
structure, has lost touch with reality at 
first hand, and fails accordingly in 
“vision” and in genuine criticism of 
life. 

The commercial theatre of to-day reflects 
accurately enough our false social valua- 
tions, our distaste for artistic strength and 
beauty, and Synge’s art, no, less than 
his Mayo peasants, is the negation of 
common theatrical practice. It only 
remains to add that Mr. Howe’s modest 
boast, ‘“‘ The qualities and aspects Synge 
himself chose out from life it has been 
the business of our criticism to choose 
from out his work,” is justified by the 
illuminating exposition of his workman- 
like study. 








MAUPASSANT : A PERSONAL STUDY. 


THE author of this book was introduced 
to Maupassant*as cook and valet in 1883. 
He had already served a neighbour of 
Flaubert’s, where the butler pointed out 
the great man as one who was “ served 
first, even before the ladies.” Francois 
himself read ‘ Madame Bovary ’ aloud to 
the servants, who were always looking 
out of the kitchen window for a chance 
view of the author. Thus the cook learnt 
to reverence the writer, and his book 
shows how he valued a position so much 
more favourable than that of living next 
door to Flaubert. He speaks of a boat 
that was converted into an apartment for 
himself at Maupassant’s as (“‘ after having 
carried turbots by hundreds of tons... .’’) 
“now stranded at La Guillette, housing 
the servant of a great writer.” Phaselus 
tlle! When he saw his master in moments 


Recollections of Guy de Maupassant. By 
his Valet Francois. Translated by Mina 
Round. (John Lane.) 





of inspiration he used to avoid all possible 


disturbance, and think :— 


“In a year, later perhaps, he will express 
in a few sublime pages the poetry of this 
scenery, which is now causing such a deep im- 
pression on his artistic and literary faculties ; 
and by those pages, he will soothe the heart 
- the mind of those who love Beauty and 

ruth.” 


| He gives a few plainer statements about 


Whereas | 
has to! 


Maupassant at work: how he kept two 
stories, a novel, and his weekly articles 


| going together, his mind being, as he 


said himself, “‘ a builder’s yard filled with 


’ ; _materials for several years’ work”; how 
loose upon us in a single scene all the | 





he covered thirty-seven foolscap pages in 


| a day, and wrote out a story, which was 
That is one of the advantages of | 
the dramatist who treats of the mercurial | 


completely finished in his mind, without 
one erasure, though it took four days 
and filled seventy-two pages; how he 
exclaimed at Santa Margherita, “ Shan’t 
I be able to work, Frangois, with that 
beautiful view of the sea!” and how he 
thought work “such a delightful ae 
as long as health lasts.”” When he foun 

that the squeak of his pen troubled the 
cat so that she was always lifting her 
paw to strike it, he ordered smoother 
writing-paper. 

Francois saw the writing of ‘ Bel-ami,’ 
‘Pierre et Jean,’ ‘Notre Cour,’ ‘Sur 
Eau,’ &c., but he is more interesting 
on the man. The man is as mucha hero 
to his valet as the author. Where he 
is not heroic, Frangois has a most aunt- 
like tenderness—as when he laments the 
loss of Maupassant’s time through an 
excess of invitations, or calls a pretty 
visitor in grey a vampire because her 
visits seemed bad for the master’s health. 
Maupassant himself set the tune for the 
valet’s praise. He came in one day, 
whistling—“ a rare occurrence with him, 
for in ten years I only heard him whistle 
three times ’—and :— 


*** T am very fit,’ says my master, showing 
me his arms, ‘ there is strength there, it is 
but natural, I have done so much rowing 
and gone in for physical exercises of every 
sort! And yet my hands have not de- 
veloped ; they have remained small, but 
that does not prevent my being strong, 
and when I hold a thing I hold it firmly. 

** And with this chest of mine, I can 
both breathe freely and bear up against 
fatigue ; which is not the case with all those 
fancy boatmen. I am ready to show them 
what I can do, if they will stand ¥ against 
me; but I rather doubt it....You will 
bring the water for my shower bath at 
seven; let it be very cold, for certainly 
I shall be very hot. Give me a light lunch, 
but let it be strengthening: two boiled eggs, 
a grilled steak, French beans, Gruyére cheese, 
and very hot tea.’ ” 


The valet keeps admirably in tune. He 
quotes an old sailor’s praises of Maupas- 
sant’s skill and boldness at sea, while “every 
connoisseur said my master was a first- 
class rower. I was very pleased to hear 
these praises.” He tells a story how, 
after a long tug-of-war, the great man cut 
a certain small leaf out of a branch 
twenty-eight paces distant, and said, 
“TI could go on shooting ten leaves off 
like that.”” Once he that master 
and man, after a day’s shooting, walked 
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four miles in twenty-five minutes, the 
man carrying the gun. In another place 
he pictures his master dancing with two 
laughing ladies at once in a field, dragging 
them after him, and keeping them from 
falling down with laughter. 

That Maupassant thought much of 
bodily prowess might almost be guessed 
from his descriptions of characters. He 
admired a man like the butcher of whom 
he said to Frangois :— 


“He ’s uncommonly strong! His flesh 

isn’t flabby ! I think he has twelve children. 
And how he drinks champagne! I’ve 
a him sometimes drink fourteen bot- 
tles.’ 
Energy, and perhaps blood also, delighted 
him, though he was kindly, a lover of 
some live animals, and a hater of war. 
His writing betrays a perhaps excessive 
preoccupation with the body; and one 
of his conversations here offers an ex- 
cellent description of an incredibly strong 
negro masseur at Tunis, who 


“to finish you up jumps on the table, seizes 
your legs, and passes his heel all down 
your spine; then he puts you back on the 
table, just like a rabbit that one has killed 
by this same operation.” 

Even his “nightmare” on ‘ Night’ is 
hard and firm in its anatomy. His valet 
shows us how much he desired health, 
and particularly how highly he thought 
of bathing; he praised the Romans for 
their baths, and regretted the loss of their 
tradition; he thought Flaubert would 
have lived much longer with the help of 
shower baths. He did not prolong his 
own life to a length anything like equal 
to that of his less hygienic master. But 
down to the first symptoms of ataxy his 
brain and body continued to be mar- 
vellous engines. The hard lucidity of his 
writing suggests the engine—that head 
which no hat would fit because the family 
doctor had moulded it perfectly round at 
birth. Artificial or not, the perfectly 
round head seems inevitable in the writer 
who treated with equal steely justice the 
lives of romantic, gallant, or brutal men, 
and of wild ducks. 

He spoke a good deal of himself to 
Frangois, who, as Maupassant once said, 
had an excellent memory. A little more 
or a little less self-consciousness would 
have made the book better. The writer 
is not quite naive; but, on the other 
hand, his intelligence is chiefly memory and 
discretion. He kept a diary, which he 
has used, we know not with what freedom, 
but certainly with an admirable lightness 
which seldom allows tediousness. In fact, 
the only considerable fault of the book 
is that it is illustrated by irrelevant 
photographs inserted by the publisher as 
marvels because Maupassant took them. 
The publisher’s own account is that he 
“has spared no pains to embellish a book 
designed as a not unworthy tribute to 
the memory of a truly great man.” The 
translation is not first-rate. Some of the 
talk has the opacity due to imperfect 
understanding ; sometimes a phrase like 
“Is not she ? ” is offered to us instead of 
English ; and “so ag” is used for so that 
throughout the book. 





AMERICANISMS. 


In a letter some thirty years ago Stevenson 
invented an imaginary Cyclopedia (Gles- 
cow, Blaikie & Bannock), which included 
a description of the English as 


“a dull people, incapable of comprehending 
the Scottish tongue. Their history is so 
intimately connected with that of Scotland, 
that we must refer our readers to that head- 
i Their literature is principally the 
work of venal Scots.” 


His jest was something like a prophecy, 
for it heralded the rise of the kailyard 
school. Lately the English world has 
set itself to enjoy and understand ‘ Bunty’ 
and the Irish players, but it has also 
another task of increasing difficulty— 
to appreciate all the strange and vivid 
words which the Americanization of our 
entertainments and our newspapers has 
brought into vogue. The new language 
is so cute, so bewildering in its metaphor 
and rapid in its changes, as to defy the 
collector. We had just discovered what 
“rubber!” short for ‘ rubber-neck!” 
means, when we were confronted with 
the statement that a man of note, inter- 
viewed by a lady, “ got her goat.” We 
could not imagine the process indicated, 
but a kindly correspondent explained 
that he broke her nerve. 

Mr. Richard Thornton in the two 
volumes of ‘An American Glossary’ 
wisely does not attempt “ to register the 
voluminous outpourings of modern slang,” 
but confines himself to words and phrases 
of recognized standing or special interest. 
Still, he does touch in several pages on 
the modern world. He gives us the ‘‘ hobo”’ 
and the “dude” without their modern 
companions the “ tough,” the “ gorilla,” 
and the “spieler girl.’ As he explains 
in his Preface, he includes forms of speech 
now obsolete or provincial in England, 
such as “ gotten” ; names of persons and 
classes of persons, such as “ Hoosier ”’ ; 
words which have assumed a new meaning, 
such as “card” for a special notice by 
advertisement ; and words and phrases 
of which he has found earlier examples 
in American than in English writers, such 
as “alarmist” and “capitalize.” The 
previous Dictionaries of Americanisms, 
those of Bartlett and Farmer, are useful 
in their way, but often vague. Mr. 
Thornton’s two volumes excel them, 
notably in the admirable list of quotations 
they supply, which must have taken years 
to collect. There is no theorizing, no 
vague statement that such a word was 
current at a certain period. We find 
throughout dated instances which show 
clearly the development of language, and 
give Mr. Thornton’s careful and erudite 
work a status such as is accorded to the 
“New English Dictionary,’ which he 
occasionally quotes. His connexion with 
Notes and Queries has also opened up a 
whole field of inquiry and research which 
is collectively invaluable. 





An American Glossary: being an Attempt 
to tllustrate Certain Americanisms upon 
Historical Principles. By Richard H. 
Thornton. 2 vols. 


(Francis & Co.) 





Not much in the way of addition or 
correction, for which Mr. Thornton asks, 
can be added to his volumes. Criticism 
is possible, however, and seems to the 
present reviewer profitable, concerning 
the source of the quotations supplied. 
Any assiduous student of language cannot 
fail to notice the difference between 
literature and journalism. Words, to 
have a good standing, must be employed 
by responsible authors. They may begin 
their career in a newspaper, but there 
they are on trial. Later they may be 
accepted as part of the language when 
they have been used by recognized 
writers of verse or prose. So the present 
reviewer would have been glad to see 
citations from, say, Mark Twain and 
Whittier take the place of uses in jour- 
nalism. Thus “ Ante off, ante up”= 
“To exchange, pay off,” suggests the 
“* Ante and pass the buck ” (“ pay up and 
pass the pool ’’) of Mark Twain’s ‘ Inno- 
cents at Home,’ chap. ii. The same 
writer’s ‘ Life on the Mississippi’ would 
supply in chap. xxxvi. :— 

** Well, I know, and you know, that all 
along a line that’s being surveyed, there ’s 
little dabs of land that they call ‘ gores,’ 
that fall to the surveyor free gratis for 
nothing ”’ ; 
and 

“‘ Heretofore the bets had been trifling— 
a dollar or two; but Backus started off 
with an eagle [ten-dollar gold piece] now.” 


The first verse of a Fourth of July song 
from The Baltimore Evening Post of July, 
1805, illustrates “‘sachem.” We should 
add from Whittier’s ‘Mogg Megone,’ 
1. 85 :-— 

And the fair-haired girl thou hast sought of me 

Shall sit in the Sachem’s wigwam, and be 

The wife of Mogg Megone forever. 

The same poem (I. 179) supplies the 
similar title which Mr. Thornton omits :— 


Hold, Ruth,—’t is I, the Sagamore! 


Perhaps, however, Mr. Thornton takes 
the literal sense of “ sachem ”’ for granted, 
and records only political uses. 


The revolver has always been a potent 
feature in American life, and the wild, 
free habits of earlier days, not altogether 
abated now in certain districts, supply a 
multitude of innovations in language. 
The “ saloon-keeper,” who has here only 
two quotations, derived from the ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ flourishes in the 
literature of Nevada and Colorado. Mr. 
Thornton records the “sling,” a drink 
concocted with spirits, which is, we 
imagine, from the German “ schlingen,”’ 
to gulp. “Slings me a tract on the evils 
o’ keeping bad company,” from Bret 
Harte’s ‘ Seventy-Nine,’ presents another 
word which might be recorded as typically 
American. 

“Small potatoes” is a specimen of 
the vivid slang which abounds in this 
book. It begins with Col. David Crockett 
in 1836, and the last quotation offers a 
variant. In 1880 ‘Texas Siftings’ re- 
marked that Ruskin’s “‘ knowledge of the 
spirit of the present age turns out to be 


mighty small pumpkins.” 
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A person of consequence is ‘“‘ some 
pumpkins ” or “ punkins.” Much of the 
“ highfalutin ” scattered throughout these 

es is amusing, and makes one think 
of ‘Martin Chuzzlewit.’ Dickens intro- 
duced to English readers a puzzling phrase 
in “snags and sawyers,” which will be 
found fully explained here. An Appendix 
offers some admirable specimens of “ Tall 
Talk’? and other embodiments of the 
American spirit. We cannot forbear to 
quote the following example of 1856 :— 


“ An Illinois lawyer, in defending a thief, 
said to the jury: ‘True, he was rude, so 
air our bars. True, he was rough, so air our 
buffaloes. But he was a child of freedom, 
and his answer to the despot and the tyrant 
was that his home was on the bright setting 
sun.” 


The buffalo has gone, but we gather from 
police reports that the child of freedom 
still sizes up less enterprising persons with 
a six-shooter. 


The political world supplies some odd 
words like * Locofoco” and “ Doughface.” 
“ Mugwump ” and “ Tammany ”’ are both, 
we learn, Indian in origin. Paper cur- 
rency began in 1824 to be called “ shin- 
plasters.”” ‘‘ Greenbackers ” advocated an 
over-issue of such money in the seventies. 
One learns that the “ frazzle’’ which is 
the declared terminus of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
combats is a ‘“frayed-out end,” and 
belongs also to East Anglia. Natural 
history is another source of strange 
terminology. The chipmunk and the 
mud-turtle are as odd to the ordinary 
Englishman as the lightning-bug and 
the squash. He knows what a coon is, 
but hardly realizes the sly racoon which 
supplied the term. The “locust” may 
be the locust tree, and Mr. Thornton 
produces a French translator of Fenimore 
Cooper who, puzzled by a horse hitched 
to a locust, rendered the word “ sauter- 
elle,” and explained that in the United 
States grasshoppers grew to an incredible 
size, were stuffed, weighed down with 
lead, and used for hitching horses. This 
statement is from The Goodwill Record, 
and requires more benevolence than we 
possess to believe it offhand. 


Mr. Thornton rarely permits himself 
any criticism, but is clearly a sound scholar 
in Elizabethan English, whence he pro- 
duces some striking usages. Thus “ horse 
of another color” is claimed as an 
Americanism until an earlier date than 
1798 can be found; yet it recalls a 
similar phrase in ‘ Twelfth Night.’ Mr. 
Thornton tells us that “ side-walk” is 
“a word much needed in England.” 
Our politicians have found “ side-tracked ” 
convenient, but for the ordinary walk by 
the side of a street or road surely “ path- 
way ” and “ pavement ”’ are sufficient. 


There is much more that is noteworthy 
in this fascinating Glossary, but enough 
has been said to show its interest. It is 
modestly called “ an attempt to illustrate 
certain Americanisms upon historical prin- 
ciples,” but it is so thorough and compre- 
hensive that it is worth annotation here 
and there. The present reviewer, also a 
collector of words, suggests the considera- 





tion of the following additions: ‘‘ Chau- 
tauqua ”’ conventions, &c.; ‘‘ dooryard,” 
as in “‘ When lilacs last in the dooryard 


bloomed ”’; “ pie-plant,”’ and some deci- 
sion concerning “ pie’ as compared with 
“tart”; “ sky-pilot,” an ingenious para- 


phrase now, like “ devil-dodger,” fairly 
current in England; and “ trial-lodge ”’ 
(Indian, used by Whittier). Finally, at 
the risk of being dubbed a “slang- 
whanger,” he ventures the query, Why 
not include the “ blatherskite ” 4 








AUSTRALIA AND GUIANA. 


A BOOK that displays the names of | 
Spencer and Gillen on its title-page | 
cannot fail to arouse feelings of excite- | 


ment in the anthropological bosom. It 
may, therefore, be well to explain at the 
outset that in this new work the authors 
are but retracing old and well-trodden 
ways. Prof. Spencer, it is true, has 
lately been revisiting the far North of 
Australia, where he has made numerous 
fresh acquaintances amongst the native 
tribes. Rumours have trickled through 
to the effect that he is compiling a store 
of important material, some of it of novel 
and strange complexion, the rest con- 
firmatory of his theory of a cultural 
continuity between North and Centre, 
maintained by a steady drift of customs 
and beliefs that proceeds southwards 
either to the west or to the east of Lake 
Eyre. But we must await with patience 
the publication of his full report, a matter 
of many months’ toil when so high a 
standard both of observation and of 
illustration is involved. In the meantime, 
however, our appetite for more may be 
staved off to some extent by restudying 
in a new light those three notable expedi- 
tions—of 1894, 1895-6, and 1901-2— 
thanks to which the Arunta, hitherto 
hidden away amid the central solitudes 
of the Australian Continent, have become 
one of the most prominent people in the 
world of to-day—or (shall we say ?) of 
yesterday—for, alas! they are already 
dwindling fast. 

This book, which is lacking in the 
prefatory word that is needed to furnish 
the reader with his orientation, is clearly 
intended for the general public. For 
one thing, there is nothing in it that 
could bring a blush to the cheek of those 
punctilious persons who are prepared to 
take seriously Mr. Lang’s joke about “ ye 
beastly devices of ye heathen.” Again, 
it is written in a fine, fresh style, redolent 
of colonial heartiness, and well designed 
to portray a life in the open, amid simple 
conditions and wide spaces, even if, 
perhaps, a little hard on the natives, 
whose utterly disparate and _ exotic 
mentality hardly lends itself to the 
vocabulary of our bustling pioneers, but 
calls for the finer touches of the literary 





Across Australia. By Baldwin Spencer and 
F. J. Gillen. 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Guiana: British, Dutch, and French, By 
James Rodway. (Fisher Unwin.) 





artist. Finally, the present account ap- 
proaches to the intimate and personal at 
any rate a good deal more nearly than did 
the previous treatises. Joint authorship, 
of course, implies a joint responsibility that 
is shared through thick and thin; and it 
was an evil myth that credited Liddell 
with the excuse, “‘ Ah, that was Scott.” 
Yet, when we learn that “one of us” 
arrived at Alice Springs as zoologist and 
photographer of the Horn Expedition, 
whereas “one of us” had been there 
amongst the Arunta for more than 
twenty years as sub-protector of the 
aborigines, it hardly takes a genius to 
guess which was which. This question, 
however, is better not raised in view 
of such a story as that the natives 
knew one of the explorers by the nickname 
of ‘“‘Small Stomach,” whilst the other 
was distinguished by the simple noun. 
At most we may attempt to correlate 
this matter of an undistributed middle 
with another story to the effect that when, 
at Banka Banka in Northern Territory, 
an old bushman provided “real fresh 
eggs,” “one of us” ate thirteen, whilst 
the other limited himself to six. 

To speak more seriously, it is exceedingly 
interesting from a scientific point of view 
to be able to set the categorized observa- 
tions of the former works against the 
background of a diary, however rough. 
It was not possible before to gauge with 
sufficient accuracy the opportunities which 
the observers had of coming into close 
contact with the facts which they describe. 
Now, at length, we stand by them as they 
get to work with phonograph, cinemato- 
graph, and so on. Of their methods all 
are revealed except one, namely, their 
means of intercommunication, which we 
cannot but suspect to have been largely 
pidgin-English. It is an interesting point 
when taken in association with Herr 
Strehlow’s alternative glosses ; to which, 
by the way, there is not the slightest 
allusion here, the old terms, Intichiuma 
and so on, being retained as if their 
authenticity were unchallenged. Mean- 
while, there can be no doubt that our 
authors enjoyed quite unrivalled chances 
amongst the Arunta, and in fact at all 
the stations along the telegraph line, 
of seeing ceremonies performed on the 
grandest scale. Owing, it may be, in 
part to the fact that supplies were plentiful 
in the neighbourhood of the white men, 
the natives indulged in a carnival of 
pageantry—one that, it is more than 
likely, may never be repeated. Certainly 
they were no longer completely wild 
natives, like those Luritja of whom the 
travellers could make so little. The virus 
of civilization, we must assume, was 
already in their system. But we may 
rest perfectly assured, from what we are 
told and are able to gather for ourselves, 
that this virus was still largely dormant. 
The ceremonies ring true. 

It is no insult, but rather a compliment, 
to the authors that their methods of field- 
work should be scrutinized with the 

test care. It is the price that must 
seer for issuing documents of the 
utmost value to science. The — 
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must be able—nay, should be assisted, as 
far as in them lies, by the observers them- 
selves—to write off the personal equation. 
It has been the business of anthropologists 
to ponder over the evidence supplied by 
these classical authorities page by page 
and line by line. In the present work 
they will discover nothing that is alto- 
gether new to them as regards the insti- 
tutions and beliefs of the aborigines. But 
they will be confirmed in their original 
impression that Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen, in conditions which, of course, 
they could not fully control—for test- 
conditions are not within the range of 
the science of man—used worthily and 
adequately a unique chance of playing 
onlooker to the most primitive humanity 
that the present earth can show. 

“We had actually seen,” they say, 
speaking of the Luritja, “living in their 
primitive state, entirely uncontaminated 
by contact with civilization, men who 
had not yet passed beyond the paleolithic 
stage of culture.” The expression may 
not be technically correct—at any rate, 
as applied to the Central Australians in 
general—since the ground stone axe is 
not unknown amongst them. But there 
is every reason to think that, on the 
whole, we are here in the presence of a 
culture comparable only to that of the 
Older Stone Age of pleistocene Europe. 
How long the Australians have been there 
stagnating in this by-world of their own, 
amid equally out-of-the-way mammals 
that wear pouches or lay eggs, is a problem 
that cannot at present be resolved exactly. 
If, however, as appears almost certain, 
man introduced the dingo, whose remains 
are found to be coeval with those of 
extinct marsupials, such as Diprotodon, 
which browsed on abundant herbage 
along the former lakes and streams of the 
now desert Eyrean region, then we may, 
perhaps, attribute to the aborigines of 
to-day a history—if it can be called a 
history—that stretches back unbrokenly 
to pleistocene times. In short, these flint 
implements, cave-drawings, churinga, cere- 
monies, and so forth, in respect to which 
such close analogies are forthcomi 
from prehistoric pe, have persis 
unch during endless millennia—to be 
observed just in time by civilized man, it 
is true, but likewise at his first touch to 
wither away and disappear utterly. 

In regard to the extinction of the 
aborigines, we are bound to add that 
kindly treatment on the part of the 
whites would seem to be the rule in the 
Centre, though the less said about what 
used to happen in other parts of Australia 
the better. At the same time, we do not 
learn from this book of any strenuous 
attempt to establish reservations, or other- 
wise by isolation to protect the natives 
from the demoralization that awaits them 
at the hands of more or less well-meaning 
intruders into their fastnesses. Surely it 
is possible to do something still. History 
and science will be i in their 
verdict if this unique link with the far 
past of the race is destroyed by the mere 
supineness of the Australian public. Even 
if the natives are tiresome at times— 





even if they occasionally spear a white 
man, or, at any rate, his cattle—that is 
no excuse for exterminating them. Even 
though he be worthy of his name, the 
Tasmanian “devil” can claim the right 
to live as a rare specimen. And these 
other rare specimens, human beings of 
high, if specialized, intelligence, as it 
were our own far-off ancestors come back 
to life, can they not also claim to be let 
alone, and in this way—for it is the only 
possible way—to live on ? 

It remains to add that the book teems 
with illustrations which, without any slight 
to the letterpress, may be said to afford 
an even better idea of these people, whose 
chief mode of self-expression is the dance. 
No one but an expert photographer could 
have caught and fixed their fleeting 
movements, carried on, as often as not, 
as night was falling or morning breaking. 
The pictures of plants and animals are 
likewise very useful in these days of 
anthropogeography, as helping out our 
conception of the life of the natural man. 
The natives hold their own, in a country 
that has long been in the throes of desicca- 
tion, by taking advantage with quick 
perception of the minutest aids that 
their environment affords; and, for the 
rest, they would eke out by magic their 
imperfect control of the elements, thus, 
as it were, prophetically expressing the 
racial claim to lord it over creation. 


Mr. Rodway’s ‘Guiana,’ like its com- 
panions of ‘The South American Series,” 
is intended to convey to the reader a 
comprehensive notion of the history and 
present condition of a particular political 
division or district of South America. 
In the present case we are introduced to 
a district, since under the common name 
of Guiana are included Dutch, French, 
and British ee. We are thus 
given an excellent opportunity of studyin 
methods of colonization vu the Sone 
parative principle. It would, perhaps, be 
invidious to declare which country comes 
out with the best record. There can be 
little doubt, however, that the French 
system of drafting off their ne’er-do-wells 
into Cayenne, if salutary to the land of 
France itself, is not calculated to benefit 
the “dumping- ground” across the seas. 
The Dutch, on the other hand, would seem 
to have plodded away with some success 
at Surinam, and it is certainly going ahead 
at the present moment, though its finances 
still show a deficit. The English can boast 
of having put more capital, and probably 
more energy as well, into the exploitation 
of their share of the coast. Yet British 
Guiana, if valuable to the mother-country, 
is not exuberantly prosperous. The sugar 
industry, though showing an annual yield 
of over a hundred thousand tons, would 
seem to be stationary. The output of 
gold is fairly large, but was a good deal 
larger a few years ago. Balata and rubber 
promise well. The timber trade ought 


to be more extensive than it is, for the 
region is naturally rich in this respect. 
The chief difficulty that stands in the 
way of the economic development of a 
tropical country is that of arranging for | 





a supply of effective labour. The native 
Indian is quite useless as a tiller of the 
soil. He is excellent as a huntsman, 
and will serve the white man faithfully 
in this respect. Also as a guide in the 
forest he is indispensable. But he will 
not use the spade. It is woman’s work. 
The whites acquiesced in the early days 
in this view so far as to turn his woman- 
kind into slaves; but the experiment 
answered only moderately. Then came 
the African, a bane as well as a blessing, 
since he had only to run away into the 
vast and indeterminate hinterland and 
establish himself as a bush-negro—and as 
such he flourishes to this day—to become 
a far more ugly customer than the mild 
Arawak, or even the bolder and once 
cannibal Carib. After slavery was abol- 
ished, the negro disappointed his well- 
wishers by failing to display the free 
man’s pleasure in honest toil. Hence the 
East Indian coolie is ousting him as a 
plantation hand. For the rougher work 
of balata-bleeding and rubber-collecting, 
however, the negro, as the stronger man, 
easily holds his own. As these facts show, 
nowhere could the anthropologist find 
a better series of object-lessons than in 
Guiana, as regards the natural aptitudes 
of the diverse races of mankind. 

It will be interesting to see whether 
this book induces any travellers of sport- 
ing instincts to seek adventures and 
scientific material in the far interior. The 
photographs of Roraima, a mighty castel- 
lated rock-plateau on the Venezuela 
border, are enough to attract every true 
mountaineer towards it, even if he learns 
that he must first work his way up a river 
and, as Baedeker says, “thence walk” 
for two or three weeks. Roraima, how- 
ever, has been conquered, the credit for 
this feat being due, we believe, to Sir 
Everard im Thurn. Yet there remains 
the sister rock-plateau of Kukenaam, on 
whose proud neck no man has ever yet 
placed his foot. Let the bold explorer, 
then, scan the “ travel notes ” which this 
book provides. Here are a few of the 
headings: ‘Pleasure of Camping Out,’ 
‘A Few Pests,’ ‘Some Inconveniences,’ 
‘ Sickness.’ It is consoling to read a little 
further on: ‘No Fogs, Earthquakes, or 
Hurricanes.’ 








Bernard Shaw et son Gluvre. Par Charles 
Cestre. (Paris, ‘Mercure de France.’) 


Mr. HENDERSON’s recent biography at- 
tempted to weigh the vitality and versa- 
tility of Mr. Shaw as a man; M. Cestre 
balances the intellectual quality and 
rebellious independence ef his works. 
The result is a monograph in which 
the elasticity of the French tongue and 
the critical intuition of the Frenchman 
combine in an addition to Shaviana— 
comprehensive, clear, and reasoned. It 
was doubtless written in obedience to 
the finest of inspirations — admiration, 
but no courtier could more subtly veil 
every temptation to outspoken laudation 
than the author, who excels in analysis, 
explanation, and comment. After a 
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brief sketch of his subject’s career, he 
in review nearly all his plays, 
striving to introduce them to those who 
do not know them—a large host in France 
presumably, as but two of the plays 
have been represented there — with all 
their originality and verve unspoilt. Then 
follows a critical study of Mr. Shaw’s 
complexities — the truculence, cynicism, 
individualism—the exaggeration, daring, 
and fertility which reflect the intellectual 
mobility, the restless curiosity, and the 
egotistical trumpeting of contemporary 
society. A chapter on form closes the study. 
We join issue with our author occa- 
sionally. He labours a point which needs 
no such emphasis as he indulges in when 
castigating the English theatre before the 
recent renaissance. It is not true to say 
that no piece succeeded which did not 
deal (cautiously) with seduction or adultery 
—‘Charley’s Aunt’ and ‘The Sign of 
the Cross ’ suited the popular taste without 
any such bait. He underrates both the 
quality and the quantity of Mr. Shaw’s 
popularity in England, and for all his in- 
tuitive faculty does not show any sign of 
comprehending an important contributory 
factor thereto—the appreciation of women. 
Mr. Shaw’s works are the quintessence of 
revolt against the abuses of the strong— 
from which women have suffered—and 
the aberrations of the weak—of which 
they have taken advantage. He removes 
the swaddling bands of a false romanticism, 
and shows himself a member of the elect 
few who know what every woman knows 
—in him they recognize one who neither 
flatters nor despises, but understands. 
Probably no two persons would agree 
as to the interpretation to be placed on 
the plays. On the whole, M. Cestre’s 
analysis calls for no adverse criticism, 
except in the case of ‘You Never Can 
Tell,’ where his attention is caught by 
the sex-duel theme in the younger genera- 
tion, to the exclusion of its more important 
treatment in the case of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clandon. M. Cestre classes ‘Sait-on 
jamais?’ with ‘L’Homme et le Sur- 
homme’ as a play of love; surely the 
former should have come under ‘La 
Famille,’ as the precursor of many 
dramas dealing with the problem of 
the tyranny of home and the conflicting 
ideas of two generations. In Tanner he 
sees the Superman brought down from his 
eminence, reduced to the ranks, vanquished 
by the Man within, a conception which 
arrives at the same end, but by a different 
route from that usually followed. 








BOOK SALES. 


At a sale held recently by Messrs. Sotheby 
the following prices were realized: Voyage 
dans l’Oberland bernoise, n.d., 63/. Feuilles 
détachées et Maisons de la Suisse, nd., 381. 
Views of the Rhine and Frankfort, n.d.(1818), 711. 
Audubon, Birds of America, 7 vols., 1840-44, 
lacking one plate, 311. Defoe, Moll Flanders, 1721; 
Fortunate Mistress, 1724; Memoirs of Capt. 
George Carleton, 1743, 791. ‘The total of the sale 
was 2,509/. 3s. 6d. 


AT their rooms in Chancery Lane last week 
Messrs. Hodgson sold the library removed from 
Willoughby Hall, Lincolnshire, and_ other proper- 
ties, including Shelley’s Cenci, first edition, present- 
ation co — Leigh Hunt to Charles Lloyd, 1819, 
601; mb’s Elia, first edition, 1823, 271. 10s. 
The total for the three days was 1,7271. 10s. 6d. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.) 


Theology. 


Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIII., 27/6 
Caxton Publishing Co, 


This volume ranges from ‘ Revelation ’ 
to ‘Simon Stock,’? a Carmelite saint born 
in Kent about 1165. It is well illustrated, 
and abounds in historical and artistic 
interest. The headings ‘ Rites,’ ‘Rome’ 
and its derivatives, ‘Saint’ and ‘ Schism,’ 
‘Schools,’ ‘ Science,’ and ‘ Seals’ all supply 
important and elaborate matter. A number 
of biographies are interspersed. 


Lillicrap (A. G.), ‘‘ Tae Day APPROACHING,” 
a Twentieth-Century Revelation, Sequel 
to ‘ When Ye Think Not,’ 6d. 

Reading, A. G. Lillicrap 
We can see no excuse for the publication of 
this exclamatory and italicized ‘‘ toshery.”’ 


Raupert (J. Godfrey), Hert anp irs Pro- 
BLEMS, being the Third Revised and 
Enlarged Edition of ‘Thoughts on 
Hell,’ 2/ net. 

St. Anselm’s Publishing Co. 

The third edition, slightly modified, of a 

treatise designed to show that the concep- 
tion of Hell as a definite dogma in the 
Christian religion is irremovable. The argu- 
ment is not likely to appeal to modern 
thinkers. Reading books of this kind, we 
are reminded of Heine’s story of the woman 
of Alexandria who passed through the streets 
with a torch and a bucket of water, declaring 
that with the one she would set light to 
heaven and with the other quench the fires 
of hell, so that mankind should no longer 
do good for the sake of reward or from 
fear of punishment. 


Poetry. 


Campbell (Archibald Young), Poems. 
Cambridge, Heffer ; 
London, Simpkin & Marshall 
Restrained form, masterful terseness of 
expression, are not prominent even in the 
best verse of our time, and few indeed 
are the contemporary poets who approach 
sublimity. Yet here is a first volume 
which displays all these attributes in a 
high “degree. Not all the forty poems jin 
the book show the same high level of 
attainment. The memorial verses on Swin- 
burne and Synge, for example, are common- 
place in thought and expression; and in 
other pieces Mr. Campbell aims at fantastic 
effects which are unsuccessful. But at 
least half of the verses are so good that 
we would not have them altered. Neither 
in his shorter nor in his longer poems does 
Mr. Campbell touch the Dionysian vein ; 
throughout he writes with a conciseness and 
dignity that sometimes border on pedantry 
and coldness. Aischylus, Sophocles, and 
the English eighteenth century have con- 
tributed to his style. In places, even in the 
impressive ‘Ode to Art,’ an eighteenth- 
century mannerism brings the reader up 
abruptly. Yet the stanzas are full of 
movement :— 
Visit not me with thine invidious might ! 
ife ttelt pales on thy pulacting height, 
eat A -~ | sie 
A much more sure delight 


Than purblind Inspiration, and more near. 
7 * 7 7 * * 

Leave me to move in mercenary toil 

Of brain or body with the thoughtless throng ; 
The droning anodyne of life’s turmoil 

Shall bear my thoughts along, 
And occupation foil 
The far-off sleepless challenge of thy song. 





Few be my festal days, when, if the fire 
And habit of ambition wakening 
Should with unharnessed energy conspire, 
Oh, steel me against Spring ! 
_Teach me to face Desire, 
And grimly to withstand her subtle sting ! 


But the austerity of Mr. Campbell’s 
thought and language is exhibited more 
fully in certain of the nature poems, and 
the final, ‘Ad Maiorem Dei Gloriam’ is 
@ musical and proud elaboration of the 
theme of mutability and the soul’s sense of 
temporal things. 


It would be easy by quotation to 
illustrate the accuracy of observation and 
the well-tempered delicacy that mark the 
best of the shorter poems. In its way 
the ‘Epitaph on a Great Composer’ 1s 
equal to the best Jacobean work of the kind ; 
and how close is Mr. Campbell’s observation 
of nature isshown in ‘ A Bird,’ ‘ The Drome- 
dary,’ and ‘ Nightfall on a Sandy Shore.’ 
Two short lyrics we reproduce in full. This 
is ‘ Through Tears’ :— 


As when the bitter waters rise 

Into the warm surrendering eyes, 

And lights throw rays, and all appears 
Twinkling across a mist of tears ; 


So when a sorrow floods the soul, 

As through a film she sees the whole 
World and her life before her swim 
Jagged and luminous and dim. 


Here is ‘ Animula Vagula,’ a fine expression 
of a mood :— 


Night stirs but wakens not, her breathings climb 
To one slow sigh ; the strokes of many twelves 
From unseen spires mechanically chime, 
Mingling like echoes to frustrate theinselv es ; 
My soul, remember Time. 


The tones like smoke into the stillness curl ; 
The slippered hours their placid business ply, 

And in thy hand there lies occasion’s pearl ; 
But thou art playing with it absently 

And dreaming like a girl. 


If Mr. Campbell is strong enough to avoid 
petrifaction by formalism, he may do great 
work. As it is, he has given us much that 
is remarkable for its rounded finish and 
maturity of conception. 


Clough, Poems, 3d. Oxford, Clarendon Press 


The selection in this addition to the Oxford 
Plain Texts is at once generous and judicious, 
and contains the flower of Clough’s genius, 
which, if a small one, has a uliar scent 
of its own. We are glad to see ‘ The Latest 
Decalogue,’ a magnificent piece of ironic 
writing, included. Extracts from the 
‘ Bothie * occupy over one-third of the whole 
book. It would have been wiser, we think, 
to reserve it for another volume, and to give 
more voluminous excerpts from the ‘ Amours 
de Voyage.’ 


Seen by Fire. Dublin, E. Ponsonby 


This volume contains much scattered 
merit, though as a whole it is disappointing. 


It has no virile sustained wind of — 
tion blowing through it, but rather little 
scented puffs that die away from their 
frailness almost as soon as they are born. 
The anonymous author shows some delicate 
intuition of rhythm and melody, and can 
conjure up his emotional effects with fair 
aptitude. He is most successful with a kind 
of mystical dirge. What is wrong with 
him is that his vision is too vague and un- 
certain. The fabric never leaves thé im- 
pression of being irrefragable. ‘What is 
Life ?’ is full of a charming melancholy, and 
conveys exactly the mood which Coleridge 
caught in “ Verse, a breeze mid blossoms 
straying,” and Moore in “Oft in the stilly 
night.” + tc. 
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Bibliograpby. 


Bolton Public Libraries: CATALOGUE oF 
Books IN THE CENTRAL LENDING AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES, ON USEFUL 
Arts, ENGINEERING, CHEMICAL TECH- 
NOLOGY, MaNuFACTURES, MECHANIC 
Trapes, 2d 

Bolton, Libraries Committee 


Boston, Sixtieth Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the Public Library of the City, 
1911-12. Boston, the Trustees 


Brown (James Duff), Lisrary C.LassiFica- 
TION AND CATALOGUING, 7/6 net. 
Libraco, Ltd. 
Croydon: Twentry-Tuirp ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE LIBRARIES CoMMITTEE, 1911-12, 
with Appendices, and Twelfth Annual 
Report of the Upper Norwood Public 
Library (Croydon and Lambeth), 1911- 
1912. Croydon, ‘ Croydon Times ’* 


History and Biograpby. 


Hamilton-Browne (Col. G.), A Lost LeGion- 

ARY IN Sours Arrica, 12/6 net. Laurie 
_ A vivid series of adventures with the 
irregular forces engaged principally in the 
Zulu Campai of 1879. The story is 
told with much humour and vivacity. 


Index of Wills proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, and now preserved 
in the Principal Probate Registry, 
Somerset House: Vol. V. 1605-19, com- 
piled by E. Stokes. 

Issued to subscribers by the British 

Record Society. 


London Stories: seine a CoLLEcrion or 
THE Lives aND ADVENTURES oF LON- 
DONERS IN ALL AGES, edited by John 
o’ London, Vol. II., 6/ net. Jack 

A popular mixture of all sorts. “Like the 
first volums, which we noticed on March 23rd, 
this one lacks revision and care in writing. 

Thus on p. 205 we learn that “it is better 

to be accurate than picturesque,” and on 

Pp. 204 we find two famous lines given thus : 


Here, thou, great Anna! Whom three nations obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel talk, and sometimes tea. 


We think it a pity that such casual work 
should be put even before an undiscerning 
public. 


Napier (David), Engineer, 1790-1869: AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, WITH 
Notes, 10/ net. Glasgow, MacLehose 

This is a memoir, mainly by its subject’s 
own hand, of one of the pioneers of steam 
navigation who flourished from 1790 to 

1869. He claims to have made the first 

steamer that ran from Glasgow to Dublin, 

and thus crossed the open sea, as also the 
first “steam carriage” for conveying pas- 
sengers along the public roads. The book 
is well printed and illustrated, the chief 
objection to it being that it is rather belated. 


Pedigree Register, Junz, 2/6 net. 
227, Strand 
Wickham (Rev. J. D. C.), Recorps By 

a —_ TERRIER. Lend 

, Gregory ; London, Harrison 
The Rev. J. D. C. Wickham has chosen 
& picturesque and homely title for the 
science of excavation. The remains of neo- 
lithic man, and his followers of the Celtic, 
Romano-British, and Anglo-Saxon times, are 
discussed. It is stated in the Introduction 
that terriers—which are land registers, and 
usually glebe inventories — are tithe - maps! 
We have had an intimate acquaintance 
with every form of old parish document, 
especially in Somerset, and this is the 
first time that we have heard such a word 
Sone to a tithe-map. This book of some 
450 pages purports to deal in the main with 





Holcombe, a village of the Mendips, of 


which manor Mr. Wickham is lord. It is not 
possible to praise it as an example of 
arochial history. It is desultory from 
ginning ing to end. Although all sorts of 
subjects are treated, there is no general 
index, and even the page-references are not 
iven to the preliminary chapter-contents. 
areless statements abound. The author 
discourses of frithstools, which he calls 
“* freedstolls,” and says ‘‘ Beverley had one 
also.” His accounts of sanctuary and 
sanctuary rights are wrong, and he actually 
states that “the sanctuary man, on his 
abjuration of the realm, had to submit 
to be branded with a hot tron to mark 
him as one who had only escaped by the 
skin of his teeth.” 

There is @ good story, but it is of Early 
Victorian date, and pertains to the Vale 
of Belvoir, which is sufficiently remote 
from Holcombe and Somersetshire. Mr. 
Tidd Pratt, a Poor Law Commissione 
asked a big farmer what were his principl 
“My principles, sir, are Church and Ale.’ 
‘**How so?” said Mr. Pratt. ‘‘ Well, it’ 
like this. Me and my men live on the same 
farm buildings, and they have their supper 
with me on Sunday nights. If they ’ve 
attended church once, they have a pint—if 
twice, a quart of ale. Our principles, sir, 
are Church and Ale.” 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Oxford Country (The): rrs ArTrRacTIoNs 
AND Associations, described by several 
Authors, collected and arranged by 
R. T. Gunther, 7/6 net. John Murray 

Mr. Gunther has collected in one volume 
a series of essays written during the 
last seventy years by Oxford men in the 
periodicals, describing from one point of 
view or another the attractions of the 
country round about the city. The beauty of 
Bagley Wood, the historical associations of 
Godstow Nunnery, Edgehill, or Chalgrove 
Field, the charm of the Cotswolds or the 
Chilterns and the Windrush Valley, the 
archeological interest of the Rollright Stones 
or Dorchester Camp—these and a hundred 
other features which constitute the rich and 
varied fascination of the Oxford country are 
known to every scholar gipsy of our genera- 
tion. But the country is paying the penalty 
of its beauty and its fame. Perhaps even 
some of these essayists themselves are re- 
o— for the desecration they deplore in 
the haunts they lovingly describe. Mr. 
Poulton’s ‘ Geological Walk over Shotover 
Hill* can do no lasting harm, but to 
share Mr. Warde Fowler’s ‘Thoughts on 
Boar’s Hill’ is to stimulate the building 
trade. 

These things must be. The “ new people ” 
are spreading from Hinksey and Boar’s Hill 
to Burford and the Chilterns. The red 
roofs of b ows and villas begin to 
destroy the “ green-muffled” hills; even 
to threaten ea: f Wood itself. The wild 
life, which sev later essayists describe 
so well, tends to disaj as bricks and 
mortar invade its solitudes. How swift 
and sudden are the changes which the de- 
velopment of Oxford ge brings = 
Oxford country is well shown by 4 
Macan’s delightful record of the migrations 
of the Oxford golf links. Golfers were ever 
@ nomad race; but never surely in the 
history of the game have the members of 
one club moved, by choice or compulsion, 
from course to course so rapidly. ow, if 
we include the two that have been aban- 
doned at Headi m and Hinksey, the 
links within hail of Oxford, like the stars in 
the hair of the Blessed Damozel, are seven. 
In an age of decay so rapid and development 





80 swift, it is good to have on record in so 
attractive a form these features of the Oxford 
country. 
Rand-MeNally Indexed County and Town- 
ship Pocket Map and Shippers’ Guides : 
| Tunrnois; Inprana; NEw JERSEY; 
New York; On10; and PENNSYL- 
VANIA, 25c. each. 
Chicago, Rand, McNally & Co. 


Sociology. 


Grahame (Stewart), WHERE SocrAtism 
FaIteED: AN ACTUAL EXPERIMENT, 6/ 
John Murray 
If the author had avoided devoting so 
much of his book to polemics against what 
he conceives to be fundamental tenets of 
Socialism, his narrative of Lane’s Utopian 
settlement in Paraguay might have swayed 
the minds of many unsophisticated readers. 
Even such readers could not help jw ber 
by the comparison of the devastation brought 
about by the autocrat Lopez under a capi- 
talist system which had everything in its 
favour and the trials so heroically borne by 
the pioneers of New Australia—trials many 
of which might reasonably be said to have 
resulted from Lane’s assuming to himself a 
dictatorship, a position denounced by every 
Socialist theory that we know of. 


Political Economy. 


Webb (M. de P.), Brrratn’s DILEMMA: 
Hieu Prices, Strikes; Dear Money, 
StaGnatIon, 7/6 net. King 

The author suggests that the deflection 
of the flow of gold from India affects the 
rise of the general level of prices; but it 
has yet to be shown that the assertion that 
gold production determines price-level can 
be applied outside certain limits. In Eng- 
land, for example, the number of sovereigns 
in circulation is not in direct proportion to 
the amount of gold produced in any given 
period, and the quantity in circulation is 
surely a more potent factor in determining 
the level of prices than the absolute quantity. 

Mr. Webb states his case trenchantly against 

the financial methods of the India Office, but 

his suggestion, in so far as it is designed as a 

prophylactic against industrial stagnation, 

is hardly convincing. 


Education. 


Girls’ School Year-Book (Public Schools); 
1912, 3/6 net. Year-Book Press 


Story (The) of the People’s College, Sheffield, 
1842-78, compiled by G. C. Moore 
Smith, 2/6 net. 

Sheffield, J. W. Northend 

The opening sentences of this small, but 
important volume adequately describe the 
lack of educational facilities for any except 
the well-to-do up to the period under 
review. Mr. Moore Smith has presented 4 
lucid account of an enterprising egy: 
to bring secondary education within the 
grasp of working men and women. In- 
> oe the education provided might well be 
described as primary as well as secondary, 
for, although the People’s College was open 
to adults only, many of those attending 
the classes had had little or no previous 
education. 

To the Rev. R. 8. Bayley, a Congrega- 
tional minister, the inception and practical 
working of the scheme were due, and the 
author draws a vivid picture of the per- 
sonality of the first Principal, and the 
——_ of the College at the various critical 
periods of its existence. “ 

When the People’s College’ was founded 
ge there was general public apathy. 

‘or @ considerable period after that date 


' the efforts of public authorities were feeble 
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and sporadic. Yet this modest educational 
experiment was carried forward over 4& 
period of thirty-six years, and during its 
existence turned out many men who after- 
wards distinguished themselves in various 
spheres of usefulness. 

The little volume includes various portraits 
of those who were instrumental in carrying & 
bold experiment to a successful conclusion. 


Pbilology. 


Harrison (Henry), ScRNAMES OF THE UNITED 
Kinepom, Vol. II. Part III. 


Eaton Press 
Fiction. 
Balzac (Honoré de), Love 1n A Mask, 1/ net. 
We are informed that this novel, trans- 
lated for the first time into English, has 
been hitherto omitted from Balzac’s pub- 
lished works. We can hardly wonder at 
it, for it by no means enhances his reputa- 
tion. It isthe story of a widow’scaprice. Dis- 
illusioned concerning matrimony by her first 
venture she obtains by unorthodox means 
the child she desires, and finally, touched by 
his sufferings, marries the man. It is as 
flimsy and weak a tale as any in @ popular 
novel. The poverty of its composition is 
equalled by the stiffness and unreality of the 
characters and their conversation. 

Battersby (H. F. Prevost), Tae Last Resort, 
6 Lane 
The author's sympathies are evidently 
not with Liberal Governments. At a crisis 
Magk Sarroll, the honest soldier who, with 
@ handful of native troops, represents 
British influence over about seventy thou- 
sand square miles of African territory, 
appeals to England for four thousand 
men within a month’s time. The ar- 
rogant Colonial Secretary, “himself con- 
stitutionally lacking in principle,’ onl 
answers by summoning him home to tall 
the matter over! Political wirepulling 
occupies @ great part of the book. But our 
attention is held less by the unpleasant 
Mrs. Heseltine, whose drawing-room at 
least one Cabinet Minister loved to grace 
with his presence, than by the woman whom 
Sarroll eventually marries, and the girl 
from the costume department of a big 
Knightsbridge store. Both these cha- 
racters are considerately conveyed to the 
seat of the trouble in Africa when the story 
necessitates the focussing of our attention 
upon the protectorate. The latter even 
leaves the besieged residency on hands 
and knees under the enemy’s fire, in order 
to bring the surgeon from the hospital to 
amputate the arm of the man she wishes 
to marry—an idea which is bizarre enough. 


Bussell (Dorothea), Tue New Woop Nympu, 
Stanley Paul 
The wood nymph is apparently so called 
from her predilection for the New Forest, 
described with much charm in these es, 
But she has other tastes of a more sophis- 
ticated order, “‘ expresses herself in clothes,” 
becomes a student at a London college, and 
shows a pretty turn for flirtation. Some 
of her adventures in this last field are 
audacious enough, yet she is throughout a 
likeable young woman. Her more common- 
place sister, and that sister’s egoist hus- 
d, are in our opinion the best-drawn 
characters. Thescholarly caravanner carries 
too strong a suggestion of a recent popular 
novel. 
Capes (Bernard), Jessiz Baziry, 6/ 
Constable 
Readers who once believed that in Mr. 
Bernard Capes they saw the making of a 
distinguished and individual novelist have 
been somewhat ie ae et his later 
writings, and ‘ Jessie Bazley’ will be a fresh 





disillusionment. The unquestionable talent 
and accomplishment of the author are not 
steadied, as they might be, by adherence 
to the realities of character and situation ; 
and this story, which begins in the manner 
of Gissing, concludes in that of the con- 
ventional ** shocker.” 


Coppée (Francois), THe Guiry Man (Le 
CovuPaBLE), translated by Ruth Helen 
Davis, 6/ Greening 

Like other authors of stories intended to 
reach a moral, M. Coppée has driven home 
is point so hard: as to tax the belief of 

his readers. The position of illegitimate 
children under the French law is admittedly 
cruel; and it is sadly probable that the 
conditions of their lives help to drive many 
of them into crime. But the succession of 
misfortunes accumulated upon the central 
figure of this tale is too unvarying and 
severe. The novel is carefully constructed 

—indeed, the lines of the scaffolding are 

unduly} perceptible—and there are no irre- 

levancies. Ruth Helen Davis has made it 
readable but American. 

Co-Respondent (The), 6/ Murray & Evenden 

An unfaithful husband placing his faith- 
ful wife in the Divorce Court, with a sleep- 
walking major, mistaken for a ghost upon 
the roof-top, figuring as co-respondent— 
these are the characters which predominate 
in the little company of unnatural people 
who are made to discuss matters of sex 
in a dismal manner upon every possible and 
many an impossible occasion. 

Croker (B. M.), Tue Serrent’s Toorn, 6/ 

Hutchinson 

We are introduced by Mrs. Croker to some 
highly unpleasant and uninteresting people ; 
even the ee is too vacillating to engage 
our sympathy. She marries a wealthy cad, 
and their daughter gives her cause to think 
of Lear’s remark about ingratitude. Fin- 
ally, her husband—from whom she has long 
been ‘civorced—-dies, and she sails for India 
with the somewhat shadowy hero. The 
writing is occasionally careless. 


Frere (Edgar), Resets, 6/ Drane 

The hero is a managing clerk to a firm of 
incompetent solicitors who decides to seek his 
fortune in the Colonies; his fiancée is a young 
lady who chooses‘to lead an industrious and 
self - supporting existence in London rather 
than be subject to the vagaries of a wealthy, 
but selfish and hypochondriacal mother, and 
the trammels of a conventional suburb. 
Their vicissitudes provide the plot. 

The author’s quasi-humorous and realistic 
style should have rendered superfluous the 
various time-worn artifices of the romantic 
story-teller. 

Glyn (Eleanor), Hatcyone,6/ Duckworth 

A story limpid and pleasant as the days 
of the immortal sea-bird’s nesting are in 
legend. Halcyone, elusive and adorable, a 
maid of high degree, lives with her aunts 
in elegant penury, sitting occasionally at the 
feet of neighbour Chevron. Jason, a senior 
disciple, bent on healing the people’s ills by 
means of a Tory party programme, is almost 
captured by Medea, an American divorcée, 
and has to suffer much for his error in 
seeking aid from so evil a source before the 
loving dryad wins him. 


Granville (Charles), Tue Girr or Sr. An- 


_  THONY, 6d. net. Swift 
New edition. 
Holmes (Alec), Tae Emporium, 6/ Allen 


This mildly entertaining story is some- 
what disturbed by the introduction of a 
secret society and bombs. The author's 
conversational guise is more successful 





than the pulpit manner into which he some- 
times lapses. Philip Du Cane, the keeper 
of the Bond Street emporium, is too obtuse 
over his passion for a man of marked 
commercial ability; but otherwise his 
character is cleverly sketched. 


Kaye (Michael W.), A Rosrs Hoop oF 
FRANCE, 6/ Stanley Paul 
Being out of favour with La Pompadour 
and accused of murder, a young French 
courtier flees to the Forest of Fontainebleau, 
and establishes himself as leader of a band 
of robbers. On the whole, the author’s 
style is readable enough, but he is prone 
to the melodramatic; for instance, in one 
place the hero’s eyes “ glinted like steel,” 
and in another ‘“‘Madame la Comtesse 
turned green with rage.” 


Moberly (L. G.), His Lirrie Girt, 6/ 

Ward & Lock 
_ The title speaks for itself, and the author 
is entirely unable to escape the sentimental 
conventions. The little girl in question 
is left in the care of the hero by a mother 
who dies in giving utterance to an uncom- 
pleted sentence. The child has the inevitable 
jewelled locket, and the handsome but 
sinister-looking gentleman with dark designs 
on the said locket also finds a place in the 
story. It is all related fluently—so fluently, 
indeed, that one could wish the talent 
exhibited had been better employed. 


Pain (Barry), Stories witnout TEars, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
Last January Mr. Pain filled his wallet 
with fresh wares—many of them little 
tragedies in cameo. Unfortunately they did 
not agree with the other contents, of which 
Mr. Pain is a consummate and diverting 
pedlar, and the combination did not make 
a digestible whole. This time he has 
returned to his accustomed genre, and dis- 
ports himself with ease and flexibility. 
Such a method as in his peculiar way he 
has perfected can do much with slight 
materials. He is the most amiable and irre- 
sponsible of raconteurs, but at his best an 
accomplished craftsman. Finished trifling is 
perhaps too severe an expression for his 
work which has undertones of a sage and 
ironic perception of human values and 


motives. Besides, his work has a kind 
of spell. Mr. Pain is a Mephistopheles of 
literature, shorn of his terrors. His 


artistry shows here more gaps and seams 
than in ‘ Eliza,’ but he still wears his motley 
as a good fit, though perhaps it is becoming 
a trifle threadbare. 
Parker (Sir Gilbert), Donovan PasHa AND 
SOME PEOPLE OF Egypt, 7d, net. 
Nelson 
Reynolds (Stephen), How ’T'was, 5/ net. 
Macmillan 
While much above the average in merit, 
Mr. Reynolds’s short stories will not satisfy 
those who are familiar with any of his longer 
work. If we were asked for a reason for his 
comparative failure, we should assign it 
to the fact that his presentments are rather 
silhouettes than portraits. In his longer 
work we get his outlines from so many 
angles that we are at length familiari 
with his types, and mistake familiarity for 
intimacy. The best of the stories here 
have to do with fishing and fishermen, 
subjects which he knows as well as any man 
in England. He is so informative about 
them and their work that it is the more 
provoking that we just fail to know the men 
themselves. 
Steward (B. D.), TREASURE oF THULE, 6/ 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
A radiant healthfulness both mental and 
physical, and a spirit of adventure which 
might awaken enthusiasm even in inveter- 
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ately bad sailors, pervade this “romance of 
Orkney.” The t principal characters, 


who all, as master, pupil, and old boy re- 
spectively, “hail from” a well-known public 
school, are spending their summer holidays in 
sailing a tiny boat among the Orkney islands. 
Before long, the simple nautical record is 
complica’ by the appearance of a Scotch 
lawyer and a Danish professor, each pos- 
sessing & daughter; and it develops into a 
Came tale of treasure-hunting diversified 
'y love-making. 


Taj, Zoran, A TALe or ZENANA Lire, 6/ 
Methuen 
‘Zorah’ is less a story than a set of 
descriptions strung upon a thin thread of 
narrative. Many pages are devoted to 
an exposition of Mohammedan precepts ; 
many others to an elaborate account of 
the ceremonies at a rich wedding. Of 
character - drawing or construction the 
writer has no power at all; but she 
succeeds in rendering an atmosphere 
curiously different from that of English 
novels about Indian life. Her command 
of our language is remarkable, although 
she has a tiresome trick of using a pair 

of synonyms in place of a single word. 


Verne (Jules), Micuarn Srrocorr, THE 
COURIER OF THE Czar, 6d. net. Nelson 


General. 


Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1912, 
10/6 net. Scientific Press 


The present issue completes the twenty- 
third year of publication, and includes the 
latest figures available, those of 1910. A 
special chapter is devoted to the National 
Insurance Act, and another to the United 
States, Canada, Australasia, and India. 
Upwards of 6,000 institutions are dealt with 
in the volume, which affords a compre- 
hensive view of the whole subject. 


Robinson (Rosina), Aiws AND Meruops oF 
TEACHING NEEDLEWORK, with a Preface 
by Miss Susan Lawrence, 2/6 net. 

Arnold 

A shilling grant can no longer be earned 
from the Board of Education in return for 
one single garment and certain prescribed 
samples, but the results of a discarded 
system may be seen in the too-prevalent 
teaching of needlework as the art of stitch- 
ing, and not of construction. Many highly 
skilled in “fancy * work are possessed with 

& mysterious fear of cutting out in material. 

Anything which tends to encourage the 

construction of clothes as an intellectual 

exercise, as the systematic course sketched 

here must do, relegating mere stitching to a 

subordinate place, is valuable, not only as 

& means to a good end, but also as helping 

incidentally to mitigate the evils of defective 

eyesight, which, statisticians tell us, is more 
common among girls than boys. 


Royal Statistical Society Journal, June, 2/6 
The Society 


Smith (Thomas), Everysopy’s GuIDE TO 

THE NatIonAL INSURANCE Act, 1/ net. 

All the lations and forms recently 

issued by the Insurance Commissioners have 

been incorporated in the second edition of 
this useful handbook. 


Fiction 


Wharton (Edith), Sous 1a Neicez, 3fr. 50. 
, Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
It was M. Paul Bourget who first recog- 
nized in Mrs. Wharton an author of promise, 
and since the publication of ‘Chez les 


Heureux du Monde’ she has taken rank as 





one of the foremost among novelists envisag- 
ing American society. This novel d 

with a domestic tragedy in the mountains 
of Massachusetts, and Mrs. Wharton brings 
out clearly and strikingly the fatalism 
engendered by solitude, poverty, and the 
rigours of climate. The picture is well 


drawn, and the treatment of emotion re- | 


strained and effective. 





—- 





PROF. W. W. GOODWIN. 


In William Watson Goodwin, who died 
in his 8lst year in his home in Cambridge, 
Mass., in the early part of last week, the 
world of letters has lost a great scholar and 
an inspiring personality. 

Born in Concord in 1831, Goodwin, after 
graduating at Harvard, studied for a time 
in the Universities of Géttingen, Berlin, and 
Bonn, and took the Ph.D, degree at Gdot- 
tingen in 1855. In 1860 he was recalled to 
Harvard as Eliot Professor of Greek Lite- 
rature, a post which he held until 1896. 
Even after he became Emeritus Professor 
he continued for some years to deliver 
occasional lectures, but during the last year 
or two failing health obliged him to refrain 
from active work. 

Goodwin went out to Athens in 1882 as 
the first Annual Director of the newly 
founded American School of Classical Studies, 
and contributed to the first volume of School 
Papers an able account, based on careful 
local observation, of the positions and move- 
ments of the two hostile fleets at the Battle 
of Salamis. 


He is probably best known in _ this 
country as the author of a careful work on 
the ‘ Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the 
Greek Verb,’ which has had a lasting influ- 
ence on the study of Greek grammar. The 
American edition became current in Eng- 
land in the early seventies, and a revised and 
enlarged issue was published here by 
Messrs. Macmillan in 1875. This work was 
followed in 1879 by a revised English edition 
of his ‘ Element Greek Grammar,’ and 
later by a ‘School Greek Grammar.’ All 
three books still enjoy a considerable 
circulation. More recently he brought out 
in America an elaborate edition of ‘ Demos- 
thenes de Corona ’ and of the oration against 
Meidias. In all these works the author 
showed not only a grasp of the minutize of 
Greek scholarship, but also insight into the 
modes of Greek thought and understanding 
of the Greek genius. 

During the course of his long life Goodwin 
received the highest academic honours, 
including the LL.D. degrees of woragg 
and Edinburgh, and the Oxford D.C.L. In 
1904 he became an honorary member of the 
Hellenic Society. 


Goodwin paid many visits to this country, 
and was held in affection and esteem by 
many of our leadi scholars, including 
such men as Sir Richard Jebb and Prof. 
Henry Jackson. Indeed, it was impossible 
to know him without being attracted by his 
transparent simplicity of character and his 
personal charm. His massive head recalled 
the type of the Olympian Zeus. 

Goodwin was always proud of his pure 
New England descent and of his connexion 
with the town of Plymouth, where his ancestor 
had landed from the Mayflower. Year after 
Sd he spent his summers on an island in 

lymouth Bay, where he devoted himself 
to his favourite pastime of yachting. 

Though it is some ten years since he 
last came to England, Goodwin’s death will 
be mourned here by many who valued his 
friendship and appreciated his cnneptione 
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NOTES FROM OXFORD. 


“Tue Chancellor....expressed his dis- 
appointment that the progress made in 
carrying out the proposals of 1909 had not 
been more rapid.” So runs the official 
account of Lord Curzon’s answer to the 
Memorialists who put before him “ certain 
considerations which suggest that the time 
has come for the University itself to press 
upon the Government the expediency of 
appointing a University Commission.” 

Who are the Memorialists ? The list, 
which is public property, has been carefully 
scanned by the supporters of things-as-they- 
are, and certain hard words have been 
used about those who appear therein. If 
not for the most part notoriously evil 
livers, nevertheless many of them are 
connected with institutions such as Balliol 
or New College, are given over to research 
and similar forms of intellectual debauchery, 
and have even been known to sign petitions 
for Reform before. How much solider and 
sounder the strong, silent men who constitute 
our Boards—the wooden walls of old Oxford, 
as we proudly call them ! 

Besides, the Memorialists have displayed 
—that is to say, have aped—moderation 
and even punctilio, in a way that none but 
the most scheming of revolutionaries would 
have taken thought to do. Instead of 
appealing to the nation by way of the half- 
penny press, or threatening a general strike, 
they merely laid their views before the 
Chancellor. Such conduct is extremely 
mean. As Radicals of the worst type they 
must in their heart of hearts be obstinately 
set against Lord Curzon and all his works. 
Yet they represented themselves as_the 
friends and backers of the scheme of Uni- 
versity Reform put forward in his famous 
Memorandum. They omitted to state— 
though the fact must be known to them only 
too well—that, in modern politics, an 
arbitrator is appointed as a means of allay- 
ing temporary excitement, not as a means 
of providing an impartial survey of the facts 
and of attaining thereby to a permanent 
settlement. On the contrary, they treated the 
Chancellor’s suggestions as seriously meant, 
thus branding him, had he but perceived 
it, as fellow-conspirator with themselves. 
So insidiously, in fact, did they approach 
him that he was for the moment surprised 
into taking a serious view of himself, his 

sition, and his proposals. In his haste 

e declared that “ he claimed to be a Liberal, 
and even an advanced Reformer, in respect 
of the University.” Thus do evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners. 

Worst of all, the Memorialists, having 
been told by Lord Curzon that he thought 
it at the present juncture inopportune to 
press for a Royal Commission, have appa- 
rently acquiesced in this policy. Having 
said their say, they have decided to make 
no further move for the moment. There is 
something sinister in this show of self- 
restraint. Honest Reformers would at least 
have smashed the Chancellor’s windows. 
Not to have done so argues a base intention 
to inculpate him as a partisan and leader of 
window-smashers. 

To return to the Chancellor’s expression 
of disappointment that so little has been 
done, as the fruit of three years’ internal 
reform, we have the Faculty and Finance 
Acts. Neither of these can be said to 
embody at all fully the = originally 
formulated by Lord Curzon. The first 
measure leaves the Boards of separate 
Faculties much as they were before, but, 
having abolished the old Delegacy of the 


Common Fund, which worked very well, 
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sets up in its place a General Board of the 
Faculties, which, in regard to the pecuniary 
support of research and the newer studies, 
may or may not work as well. The best 
that can be said for it is that it ought to 
relieve Council of a good deal of rather 
niggling business concerning examinations 
and the like. The second measure, though 
well meant, is purely permissive in its pro- 
visions, supplying the University and the 
Colleges with financial advisers whose advice 
need not be taken. 

What of the immediate future ? Certain 
constitutional reforms appear in next term’s 
programme. In the first place, Council is to 
be democratized. Neither the Head of a 
House, nor the Professor, will henceforth 
be elected as a representative of his special 
order, but, if at all, as a citizen and an equal. 
No longer, when things go wrong, as even 
under a democratic system they are apt 
to do, will it be possible to find the cause 
in the feebleness of a “‘ gerontocracy.” If 
we still persist in choosing our senators 
from amongst those whose infirmity it is to 
take their pleasure chiefly in retrospect, 
then on our own heads be the blame. 


Secondly—and this change, if it come 
about, may prove in the long run the con- 
dition of many other vital changes—Con- 
gregation is to be purged. The sleeping 
partner, the man who “ pernoctates ” 
within a mile and a half of Carfax, but in his 
waking hours has neither part nor lot in 
the work of University education, is to be 
eliminated. Vested interests, however, will 
be respected, so that only with the lapse of 
years will the educational experts have 
the chance of expressing a truly repre- 
sentative opinion. 


Thirdly, the bold but perfectly legitimate 
step of allowing the experts to have the last 
word in regard to purely educational matters 
is apparently not to be taken. On the 
contrary, @ scheme is announced for pro- 
viding a special poll of Convocation “in 
respect of any proposed Statute or Decree 
which in its final form has been approved 
by Congregation.”” A hundred members 
of Congregation must proffer a request for 
such a poll within a certain time ; and there- 
upon arrangements will be made for holding 
a three days’ poll, every voter to attend in 
person, and to give his vote in writing. In 
this context it is to be noted that a statute 
was passed this term which makes a sub- 
stantial reduction in the composition fees 
payable to the University by Masters of 
Arts. Those under forty years of age will 
pay only 10/., those between forty and 
fifty 71. 10s., and those over fifty 5¢. It is 
hoped by these changes to bring about 
® correspondingly substantial increase in the 
numbers of Convocation. Every College will 
in common decency be bound to second this 
policy by lowering its scale of charges to a 
like extent. But will many graduates take 
advantage of the new terms, and place their 
names on the College books ? The chances 
are that many will. Such attractive force 
as manifests itself will, however, lie rather 
in pure loyalty to College and University 
than in any desire to take a part in polls of 
Convocation and the like. Even if the 
Parliamentary vote is taken away from us, 
the roll of Convocation is not likely to be 
much affected. 

Touching this same matter of the Par- 
liamentary vote, there is plenty to be said, 
from the standpoint of theory, for giving 
the great Universities of the country, one 
and all, the status of constituencies, even 
if this runs counter to the territorial prin- 
ciple. As M. Bergson would say, the Govern- 
ment, in applying spatial metaphor to the 
things of the sow is guilty of a vulgar 





mode of thought. In practice, however, 
the representation of the University of 
Oxford has usually left much to be desired. 
Such a burgess as Sir William Anson shows 
the system at its best, because, whatever 
his political convictions may be, he stands 
primarily for an authority on educational 
matters, and as such has every Oxford man 
behind him. But too often the merest party 
politician, sometimes brilliant, sometimes 
obscure, has sat for this University. The 
olitician in question, of course, was guilt- 
ess in this matter; a seat is always a seat. 
But the electors, by failing to keep the Uni- 
versity clear of the party machine, have 
largely themselves to blame if those who 
have temporary control of the aforesaid 
machine propose to cast the University 
vote, as if it were a piece of old iron, upon 
the scrap - heap. 

When the measures affecting the constitu- 
tion of the University have been settled, the 
question of degrees for women will have to be 
fought out. The first annual report of the 
Delegacy for Women Students, constituted 
in November, 1910, was published in the 
Gazette at the beginning of this term, and 

rovides some interesting facts and figures. 

t appears that the registered women stu- 
dents, entitled as such to admission to any 
of the University examinations in arts or 
music, amounted in the course of 1911 
to 366, the sacred number associated with 
leap year, and hence of good omen when it is 
@ case of woman proposing and man dis- 
sing. Of these students, 93 belong to 
omerville College, 74 to Lady Margaret 
Hall, 51 to St. Hugh’s College, and 46 to 
St. Hilda’s Hall. The rest, numbering just 
over @ hundred, form the Society of Oxford 
Home-Students. This body, by the way, 
has a Principal in the person of Mrs. John- 
son, whose freely given services have made 
this effective organization what it is. But it 
has at present no educational staff of its 
own, and stands in urgent need of endow- 
ment, at any rate to the extent of some 
rovision for a salaried Principal to take 
rs. Johnson’s place whenever the duties 
of her office become too much for her strength. 
Now these 366 students, whose doings occupy 
the pages of that chastest of periodicals, 
the University Gazette, have one foot 
inside the door ; and if anything gives way 
it will be the door. By way of putting off 
the evil day of complete equality, there is 
some talk of throwing Atalanta an apple 
in the shape of a gracious permission to do 
the work for our Research Degrees, though 
not to receive the degrees themselves by way 
of reward—a privilege which, of course, 
ought to have been conceded to women ages 
ago. But Atalanta is heard to say that 
she is not to be fooled twice, 

A statute was before Congregation this 
term which, mainly for disciplinary pur- 
poses, would institute a register of Diploma 
Students. All these students must hence- 
forth be members of the University, unless 
they belong to certain favoured classes such 
as officers of the public services, or graduates 


of other Universities, or members of Ruskin | 


College. This need of joining the University 
may press somewhat hardly on men taking 
a more or less short course of special study ; 
for joining the University, under our present 
p yp we means likewise joining a College or 
the non-collegiate body, and this at x ag 
rates is apt to prove expensive. One College, 
however, has already made it possible for 
those who are accepted by a Diploma 
Committee to join as Special Students, 
without the privileges of ordinary member- 
ip, at a more or less nominal charge ; 
and it is to be hoped that the University 
will soon devise a reduced matriculation 








fee for this worthy and increasing class of ' 


male candidates for a Diploma ; the women, 
meanwhile, have no such difficulties to 
face, since a fee of 5s. a term admits them 
to their register. Some rich man is needed to 
ut down 10,000/. or even 5,000/. to start a 
Jiploma College for men. Here a body of 
post-graduate or virtually post-graduate 
students would band together for work on 
modern and specialized lines. In particular, 
it would be possible for them, under existing 
conditions, to take a two years’ course in 
Social Science, the first year’s work consisting 
in Anthropo-geography and Social Anthro- 
pology, the second year’s in Economics and 
Political Theory. These things are gradu- 
ally coming of their own accord, but, as I 
have suggested, an enlightened benefactor 
might cause them to arrive quickly. 
Meanwhile, the enlightened benefactor 
is no dream, but a reality. Mr. Walter 
Morrison, of Balliol, has recently given the 
University no less than 30,0001. to be 
expended on various excellent objects. Cor- 
porations, too, no less than individuals can 
be generous. It is rumoured that a wealthy 
College has undertaken to make itself re- 
sponsible for the new Engineering Depart- 
ment; which, if true, would mean that the 
future of that important interest is suffi- 
ciently secure, 








THE ENGLISH BOOK-TRADE, 
1497-1800, 


THE promoters of the exhibition of 
English books and broadsides, with other 
documents throwing light on the book- 
trade, held this week in Stationers’. Hall, 
will have rendered a great service if they 
convince the collector that, although the 
supply of Caxtons and Wynkyn de Wordes 
is nearly exhausted, there remain for him 
a large number of almost untouched fields. 
There has been, of course, always a market 
for first editions of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Spenser, Walton, Browne, and a few famous 
books, but the variety of the exhibits 
will be a revelation to all but a few biblio- 
graphical experts. All the books, with the 
exception of those lent by Lord Crawford, 
Mr. Littleton, and the St. Bride Foundation, 
are selected from the stock of the leading 
antiquarian booksellers, and described by 
themselves. Of a few no other copies are 
at present known, and many are of the 
highest possible rarity. 

Mr. Barnard shows a few choice books and 
a fragment of one of Fulwell’s Enterludes, 
which may have been printed by John Day. 
Mr. Blackwell has a good collection of 
Oxford books, and Messrs, Bowes of Cam- 
bridge ones. Messrs. Ellis show some very 
rare books containing music. Mr. Leighton 
seems to be one of the largest exhibitors, 
mainly of sixteenth- and early seventeenth- 
century books, most of them fine copies and 
of great intrinsic interest. Messrs. Maggs 
exhibit some valuable first editions; and 
Messrs. Pickering & Chatto, Mr. Robson, and 
Mr. Sabin are little inferior to Mr. Leighton 
in the number and value of their treasures. 
Mr. Quaritch and Mr. Tregaskis lend each 
of them a few of the rarest books in the 
exhibition, and Messrs, Stevens show some 
fine Americana. The catalogue is well 
compiled and indexed, and is on the whole 
remarkably free from mistakes, though there 
are misdescriptions of proclamations, &c. 

We hope that the Committee will be re- 
warded for the evident pains they have 
taken in getting up this admirable and 
complete exhibition by a renewal of popular 
interest in the works they have shown 
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HOW DID THUCYDIDES WRITE 
NUMBERS ? 


In the most recent number (May, 1912) 
of The Journal of Hellenic Studies there is 
a very elaborate and learned article by Mr. 
Guy Dickins on Spartan history, in the 
course of which he comes to treat of the date 
of King Kleomenes, which rests on a story 
in Herodotus as to the origin of the Platean 
alliance with Athens, and a remark of 
Thucydides, whose text (as we have it) 
says that this alliance lasted 93 years, till 
the destruction of Platea by the Spartans 
(428 B.c.). That would make Kleomenes 
already King of Sparta in 521 B.c., to which 
Grote saw grave objections, and suggested 
that we should read 83 for 93. How were 
those figures written in Thucydides’s original 
text? Mr. Dickins cites two gentlemen 
who have re-edited Grote’s history and 
reject the great man’s suggestion, but who 
do not give us the appearance of the figures. 
He himself does (Be 28), and from the evi- 
dence quoted by Mr. Dickins in his article 
it appears that some of them imagine 
Thucydides wrote out his figures as they 
appear in contemporary Attic inscriptions, 
so that the omissfon of a A would make the 
necessary change. I wonder if they also 
imagine that he wrote his text in separate 
square capitals, such as the texts of these 
inscriptions show. Really such critics are 
far behind the time in their knowledge. 
It is now certain that in 300 B.c. cursive 
writing was quite ordinary on papyrus. 
We have texts as old, and perhaps much 
older than that, and there is no appearance of 
the art being then new. Thucydides there- 
fore wrote his text in a rapid (and probably 
very ae gre cursive. For his figures he 
employed the alphabetic notation which 
we find in every papyrus, and which must 
be very old, as the signs for 6, 90, and 900 
are obsolete letters taken originally from 
the Pheenician alphabet. Thucydides wrote 
93, not in the cumbrous method Mr. Dickins 
represents, but something very like 9T. 

16 earliest form of koph was a circle with a 
straight line falling from the lowest point of 
that circle (Y), Now I agree with Grote 
in holding that the figure 93 is wrong, but 
when I regard it palwographically, I see 
that the natural emendation is not 83 (IT), 
but 73 (OI), which some early copyist might 
easily mistake for 9, I am quite ready to 
give oe reasons for this emendation, but 
it implies a discussion of some length. 
All I desire to do here is to warn students 
not to neglect the lessons in early Greek 
notation taught us by the Greek papyri 
from Egypt and from Herculaneum. The 
former, at least, contain ample specimens of 
arithmetic. J. P. Manarry, 








NEXT MONTH'S MAGAZINES. 


The Dublin Review for July contains an article 
on “ Ideal’? Ward, by Canon Barry; one on 
‘Leo XIII. and Anglican Orders,’ by the editor, 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward; while Mr. A. P. Graves 
writes on ‘The Preternatural in Early Irish 
Poetry.’ 

THE July number of Rhythm contains the first 
of a series of articles on the Russian Ballet by 
the leading Post-Impressionist artists in Paris. 
This is an illustra) article on the ballet ‘ Pe- 
trouchka’ by M. Georges Banks. The other 
literary contents include a short story, ‘ The 
Midwife,’ by Gilbert Cannan; an article o 
‘Seriousness in Art,’ by Katherine Mansfield ; and 
a Letter from France. Poetry is represented by 
‘ The Shirt,’ a dramatic ¥ by W. W. Gibson ; 
‘Two Adventures of Seumas Beg,’ by James 
cones be, and ‘ =. by John papoten 

urry. ere are -page drawings Joseph 
Simpson, Othon Friesz, Albert Marquet, cad J. D. 
Fe m; and smaller drawings by 8S. J. 
inobe, Margaret Thomson, and Georges B 
a combination representative of the new art move- 
ment in England and France. 


Riterary Gossip. 

WE heartily congratulate the King and 
his Ministers on their recognition of Mr. 
E. T. Cook’s valuable contributions to 
letters by the bestowal of a Knighthood. 
Our pages bear abundant evidence of his 
work, and on the 8th inst. we paid a well- 
merited tribute to his authoritative 
edition of Ruskin. His career both as 
editor of newspapers and writer of books 
shows his versatility. 

THe University oF Leeps has orga- 
nized a course of instruction, comprising 
tutorial classes, lectures, and practical 
work, in Social Organization and Public 
Service. The course, extending over one 
year, will lead up to a University diploma, 
but parts of it can be taken separately. 

Mr. Henry Clay of University College, 
Oxford, and Mr. R. 8. Dower of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, have been appointed 
University lecturers, with special reference 
to these new courses. Prof. Macgregor 
will be in charge of the scheme, and 
among those giving instruction will be 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
(Dr. M. E. Sadler) and Prof. Gillespie, 
who will deliver a course on the Ethics 
of Citizenship. 

Mr. James Baker, who both publishes 
and writes books, has been invited 
by the Lord Mayor of Prague to be 
the guest of the “Golden City” for 
the celebrations connected with the un- 
veiling of the statue on July Ist to the 
Bohemian historian Francis Palacky. The 


linked with a great demonstration of the 
National Sokol movement, an athletic and 
gymnastic organization that will have 
12,000 members drilling at once in the 
remarkable evolutions and bodily exercises 
the Sokol originated. 

Mr. S. Killby and Mr. C. W. Chamber- 
lain, who have long been on the staff of 
Messrs. Methuen & Co., have been ap- 
pointed additional directors of the com- 


ny. 

ie Lucy Bucxiry Lovepay, of 
Williamscote, Banbury, is collecting mate- 
rials with a view to publishing a ‘ Life of 
Miss Catherine Maria Fanshawe.’ She 
would be most grateful if any reader of 
The Atheneum having in his possession 
MSS. or etchings by Miss Fanshawe, or 
papers concerning her, would be so 
kind as to allow her to see them. She 
would take the utmost care of any such 
documents, and would return them safely. 
They should be forwarded to Miss Loveday 
at the above address. 

A BRONZE statue of Horace Greeley, 
executed by Mr. William O. Partridge, 
is to be erected at Chappaqua, New York, 
near the old Greeley farm, this month. The 
journalist is represented by the sculptor 
>in the réle of prophet and reformer. 

THE Barton Liprary in the State of 
Bhavnagar is the nearest approach in 
India to our public libraries. Supported 
by the Maharajah as well as by private 
subscriptions, it has a good collection of 





about 7,000 volumes in addition to 
Sanskrit MSS. It also subscribes for a 


celebrations will last for four days, and are. 
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considerable number of English news- 
papers and periodicals. Attached to the 
library is a museum, particularly interest- 
ing for the old armour worn by Kathiawar 
chieftains in former times. Part of the 
museum’s collection was lent to the 
Exhibition of Old Bombay held in honour 
of the Imperial visit to India last year. 


‘Mark Time,” the author of that 
clever work ‘A Derelict Empire,’ is Mr. 
H. C. Irwin, an ex-member of the Indian 
Civil Service. Thirty years ago he pub- 
lished ‘ The Garden of India; or, Chap- 
ters on Oudh History and Affairs,’ a 
delightful account of a great Indian 
province. 

Mr. HEINEMANN announces a new book 
of essays by Mr. John Galsworthy, 
entitled ‘The Inn of Tranquillity.’ It 
will be uniform with his former book, ‘ A 
Motley.’ 

THE MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 
are publishing this week ‘Old Towns 
and New Needs,’ by Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
and ‘The Town Extension Plan,’ by Mr. 
Raymond Unwin, being the Warburton 
Lectures on Town-Planning delivered at the 
University on January 22nd and 29th last. 
The lectures will be issued in one volume, 
and will contain several maps and illus- 
trations. 

Mr. HEINEMANN will publish imme- 
diately a little volume entitled ‘ The 
Loss of the SS. Titanic: its Story 
and its Lesson,’ by Mr. Lawrence Beesley, 
one of the survivors. In it Mr. Beesley 
will tell not only the history of the 
disaster as it has been recounted in the 
papers, &c., but will also “deal with its 
psychology and the superstitious beliefs 
so ge entertained by the passengers 
and the world, the way the crowd en- 
countered fear, the general effect on people 
afterwards when rescued, most of which 
seem very different in actual fact from 
what one would suppose to be the case.” 


By the death of the Rev. Robert 
Borland, D.D., minister of Yarrow, Sel- 
kirkshire, a kindly presence has been 
removed from this ballad-haunted vale. 
To his zeal and interest were mainly due 
the memorials to Scott, Hogg the Ettrick 
Shepherd, William Laidlaw, and Words- 
worth in Yarrow Church. The latest 
edition of his ‘ Yarrow, its Poets and 
Poetry,’ shows that he maintained his in- 
terest in the valley where he lived for 
about thirty years. Besides preaching, 
lecturing, and entertaining visitors at 
Yarrow Manse, Dr. Borland found time 
to compile other volumes, such as ‘ Border 
Raids and Reivers.’ 


WE regret to notice the death last 
Saturday of Miss Sophia MacLehose. 
Belonging to the well-known family of 
publishers to the University of Glasgow, 
she took an early interest in literature. 
Her ‘ Tales from Spenser's Faerie Queene ’ 
in modern prose are widely used in schools, 
and she had made a reputation as an 
historian by her volumes on ‘ The Last 
Days of the French Monarchy’ and 
‘From the Monarchy to the Republic in 
France,’ which showed her powers of 








' judgment and research. 
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SCIENCE 
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DISEASE AND THE COMMON FLY. 


Ir is common knowledge that many 
insects act as carriers of disease, and in 
this way infect both man and animals. 
The latest addition to disease-carriers is 
the common house fly. It is only during 
the last twelve years that this insect of 
innocent appearance has been regarded 
with eyes of suspicion by Army medical 
officers and other supervisors of health in 
various parts of the world. 


The cause of malaria has been so success- 
fully traced to the mosquito, and plague 
to the rat flea, that our health authorities 
are hoping to prove that the germs of 
typhoid fever and summer diarrhcea are 
conveyed by the house fly. Army authori- 
ties on the whole, according to Mr. 
Howard, seem to have no doubt about 
the influence of flies in spreading typhoid. 
They tell us in many instances that the 
drinking water was above suspicion ; but 
it is certainly no easy matter on a 
campaign to be sure that such water is 
not infected, unless the Japanese plan of 
boiling it is adopted. 

Among the short extracts from many 
investigators crowded into the book, 
it is a pity that the author did not think 
fit to mention a paper read at the Royal 
Society of Medicine on April 7th, 1910, 
by Dr. Niven of Manchester. This is by 
far the most comprehensive work that 
has been done on this subject. It is the 
result of continuous observations extending 
over a period of seven years, and showing 
the relationship that exists between the 
number of flies and the prevalence of 
typhoid and summer diarrhcea in Man- 
chester. 

The discussion that took place on the 
paper on May 27th is highly instructive. 
Several eminent authorities looked upon 
Dr. Niven’s statistics as showing that a 
correlation existed between the fly curves 
and the disease curves, but they insisted 
that correlation and causation must not 
be confounded with one another. 


Every one agreed that the rise of the 
curve of fresh diarrhoea cases followed 
closely the rise of the fly curve (i.e. the 
number of flies) in point of time. The 
enormous increase in the number of flies 
(the apex of the fly curve) would lead 
one to expect that, at the beginnin; 
of the fall of the fly curve, there woul 
be a similar rise in the number of fresh 
cases of diarrhcea, the flies still being 
able to convey the infective material; 
but this does not take place. 


On examining the curves both for flies 
and summer diarrhcea for five years, it 
was found that the period of descent in 
the curve for diarrhcea was always ante- 
cedent to the fall of the curve for flies. 


The House Fly, Disease-Carrier. By L. O. 
Howard, Ph.D. (John Murray.) 








This fact is not consistent with the fly 
theory. The flies represented in the 
descending part of the curve were active 
flies in the same sense as those in the 
ascending part. 


In order to explain this loss of infective 
power in the descending part of the fly 
curve, it has been suggested that the 
insects become immobilized. The im- 
mobilization may be due to a fungus 
disease (empusa) which is known to 
attack the fly and cause death. This 
hypothesis may be true or may not; 
at present we have no evidence that the 
disease attacks the fly during the descent 
of the curve. 


Another point which makes it difficult 
to accept the fly-mechanism theory is that, 
if we accept the idea of immobilization 
and then compare the curves for diarrhea 
and typhoid, we find that it will fit the 
case for diarrhoea, but that it will not 
explain the secondary rise in the typhoid 
curve which invariably takes place during 
its descent. We therefore cannot have 
it both ways. We would remind Mr. 
Howard that it is far from certain that 
summer diarrheea is an infectious disease 
at all. In certain respects it bears a 
resemblance to typhoid, but we do not 
know the microbe which produces it, and 
the evidence from hospitals and work- 
houses in this country is conflicting 
on the point. In the majority of instances 
the authorities say that the disease, 
according to their experience, is not 
infectious. Medical officers of health, 
on the other hand, occasionally bring 
forward cases in which adults as well as 
children are affected in the same house. 


It is difficult to see, in present cir- 
cumstances, what preventive measures 
can be taken to quell the ravages of this 
fatal malady. Attention to hygienic laws, 
which are at present being insisted upon 
in the Schools for Mothers, will probably 
do more to mitigate the severity of the 
disease than any hard-and-fast rules 
which may be drawn up by medical 
officers of health. Better housing condi- 
tions and plenty of fresh air and open 
spaces areneeded. It isaremarkable fact 
that among the richer classes the disease 
is almost unknown. This would surely 
point to the housing problem as being of 
paramount importance. 


Mr. Howard has some hard words for 
the American Medical Association, be- 
cause they refuse to believe that the house 
fly can act as the chief cause of typhoid 
in urban districts; they admit, however, 
its carrying powers in regard to rural 
typhoid. Mr. Howard’s suggestion that 
the house fly should be called the typhoid 
fly is not acceptable to the American 
Medical Association. We are of opinion 
that the latter are perfectly justified in 
refusing to give prominence to the fly 
as a carrier of typhoid, when it has not 
been proved that it occupies a more 
prominent place than other carriers which 
are already well known. 








SOCIETIES, 


RoyvaL.—J une 20.—Sir Archibald Geikie, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. D. Ellis read a paper on 
‘An Investigation into the Life-History of 
Cladothriz dichotoma (Cohn),’ communicated by 
Mr. H. Wager,—Messrs. L. Hill and M. Flack on 
‘The Relation between Secretory and Capillary 
Pressure: I. The Salivary Secretion,’—Messrs. 
G. W. Ellis and J. A. Gardner on ‘ The Origin 
and Destiny of Cholesterol in the Animal Organ- 
ism: Part IX. On the Cholesterol Content of 
the Tissues (other than Liver) of Rabbits under 
Various Diets and during Inanition,’ communi- 
cated by Dr. A. D. Waller,—Mr. C. H. Martin on 
‘A Note on the Protozoa from Sick Soils, with 
some Account of the Life-Cycle of a Mo 
Flagellate,’ communicated by Prof. E. A. Minchin, 
—Mr. E. W. A. Walker on * Further Observations 
on the Variability of Streptococci in relation to 
Certain Fermentation Tests, together with some 
Considerations bearing on its Possible Meaning,’ 
communicated by Prof. F. Gotch,—Messrs. A. 
Harden and W. J. Penfold on ‘The Chemical 
Aetion on Glucose of a Variety of Bacillus coli 
communis (Escherich) obtained by Cultivation in 
Presence of a Chloroacetate ’ (Preliminary Notice), 
—Mr. V.J. Harding on‘ The Action of Enzymes on 
Hexosephosphate, communicated. by Dr. A. 
Harden,—and Prof. F. Keeble and Dr. E. F. 
Armstrong on ‘ The Oxydases of Cytisus Adami,’ 
communicated by Prof. W. Bateson. 





SociETyY OF ANTIQUARIES.—June 13.—Dr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. George 
Jeffery, the Society’s local secretary for Cyprus, 
where he is Inspector of Ancient Monuments, 
communicated a paper on the Franciscan church 
at Famagusta in that island. This church was 
built by Henry II.de Lusignan in the year 1300, 
and it appears to have been connected with the 
royal palace by a gallery. The plan of the church 
is somewhat peculiar, the apse being formed 
by three sides of a pentagon. The nave, 30 ft. 
wide, is aisleless, consists of threebays, and is 
covered with a quadripartite vault. In each bay 
was a tall narrow window of two lights. Two 
transeptal chapels were added at a later date. 
The building is now a complete ruin, and most 
of the walls are reduced to a few feet above the 
ground level, but sufficient remains to make it 
possible to produce a complete restoration on 
paper. There are some slight remains of the 
conventual buildings. 

Mr. Jeffery also communicated a paper on a 
Latin bishop's tomb in the great mosque (formerly 
the cathedral of St. Nicholas) at Famagusta. The 
tomb commemorates Leonegarius de Nabinalis, 
Bishop of Famagusta and Tortosa, and is dated 
1365. It consists of an incised slab, with a 
representation of the bishop in pontificals, with 
his pastoral staff, under a canopy. The in- 
scription is in Lombardic capitals. 

Mr. Worthington Smith drew attention to a 
find of eleven British gold coins in a hollow flint 
near Rochester. The designs on the coins are 
from different dies, but are of the same type, that 
evolved from the gold stater of Philip of Macedon. 

Mr. H. S. Cowper exhibited a nchogme® 
of a painting once at Holveston Hall, Norfolk. 
The picture dates from about 1635, and shows 
a stepped platform of nine stairs, on each of 
which stands a male figure, represented at 
different stages of life from 10 to 90. In 
addition, at the left of the first step is a cradle 
containing a baby, labelled 1 to show he is one 
year old, and to the right of the last step is a 
skeleton leading away the figure of the old man 
of 90. The picture is interesting from the point 
of view of costume. It is possible that the ire 
labelled 40 or that labelled 50 may be a portrait, 
but,on the other hand, the painting is quite as 
likely to be a memento mori, and not a portrait 
at all. 

Mr. Edward Conder exhibited a cast of a 
sculptured stone tablet found at Newent, Glou- 
cester. The stone is of eleventh-century date, 
and onone side is depicted a Crucifixion in a very 
crude manner. The reverse represents a figure 
holding a cross and a crooked staff, surrounded 
by smaller figures in grotesque attitudes. At the 
left top corner is the name Edred. Round the 
edge are the names of the four Evangelists and 
Edred again. 

June 20.—Sir Hercules Read, President, in the 
chair.—The President exhibited some Anglo- 
Saxon objects from a burial at Twickenham, 
including portions of two urns, an iron sword 
and shield boss, and a circular gold pendant. 

The President also exhibited a i 
silver bowl of the fifth century a.p. It is orna- 
mented with figures of four men on horseback 
hunting the boar, ibex, and lion. The figures are 





armed with a sword, with very long grip, or bow, 
| which is clearly of the composite form. At the 
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bottom of the bow] is a bust surrounded by con- 
ventional birds. The bow! is a peculiarly fine 
example of Sassanian art. 

Dr. P. Norman, Treasurer, and Mr. F. W. Reader 
read a paper on recent discoveries of Roman 
remains in London, which was a sequel to one 
read before the Society in 1906. The main points 
of the paper are as follows: First, an account was 
given of four bastions of the City wall, two of 
which had been partly excavated at the expense 
of the Society. Of these two, one on the site of 
Christ’s Hospital has been preserved by the Post 
Office authorities, while the other, under the 
vestry of All Hallows-on-the-Wall, though still 
in existence, has had to be covered up. A 
notable discovery is that of a narrow Roman ditch 
outside the City wall. This was observed in 
America Square, at All Hallows, and at Christ’s 
Hospital. An addition to the Roman gate at 
Newgate was found, which proved the width from 
east to west to have been about 31 ft. 

A tower at the Old Bailey, believed by John 
Wykeham Archer to be medieval, was redis- 
covered and carefully examined, and proved to 
be comparatively modern. The authors also 
described a piece of the south wall of the City 
found last year. This is quite different in con- 
struction from the Roman wall on the east, 
north, and west, and was probably of later date. 





MIcROSCOPIOAL.—J une 19.—Mr. H. G. Plimmer, 
President, in the chair.—A paper by Lord Avebury 
was read, giving a short account of the develop- 
ment of pollen and of recent researches on fertiliza- 
tion, which show more and more complexity. 

A paper ‘ On some New Astrorhizidw# and their 
Structure ’ was contributed by Messrs. E. Heron- 
Allen and Earland. Two new species of Psammo- 
sphzraand one of Marsipella were described from 
specimens dredged by Mr. Earland in the North 
Sea in connexion with the work of the Inter- 
national North Sea Investigations (Scotland). 

Dr. J. F. Gaskell communicated ‘ A Method of 
embedding Tissues in Gelatin.’ 

The presentation of a testimonial and illu- 
mina address to Mr. F. A. Parsons, who has 
recently retired from the post of Assistant Secre- 
tary, took place. Mr. Parsons had served the 
Society for nearly sixteen years. 





METEOROLOGICAL.—June 19.—Dr. H. N. Dick- 
son, President, in the chair.—Dr. G. C. Simpson, 
meteorologist to the British Antarctic Expedition 
1910, read_a paper on ‘ Coron» and Iridescent 
Clouds.’ During September, 1911, he was one 
of a party led by Oapt. Scott to survey McMurdo 
Sound, and on the 24th, while enveloped in fog, 
he observed a fine fog-bow. It was opposite the 
sun, and a measurement of the radius with a 
theodolite gave 38°. The bow was virtually 
white, but a reddish tinge could be seen on the 
outer side. As the fog dissipated, the upper 
sky became clearer, and the sun shone over the 
top of a 2 bank of fog. For some minutes 
the sun had a brilliant corona with bright colours, 
and the diameter of this corona seemed unusually 
large ; but there was no opportunity to make a 
eae. - yn fog still further cleared 
away, glimpses of the corona appeared again, 
and the fog under the sun became fairly brilliantly 
illuminated with iridescent colours, which did not 
appear to be part of the corona, but in places 
blended into it. During the whole period the 
temperature was between —15° and -21° F. The 
fur of the sleeping-bags and the wool of sweaters 
became covered with hoarfrost. These observa- 
tions show that water can exist in the atmosphere 
at much lower temperatures than has generally 
been sup by meteorologists. It is now 

enerally admit that, while halos are caused 

y the refraction and reflection of ice crystals, 
corone are due to diffraction effects of either 
small drops of water or thin ice needles. From 
certain observations made in the Antarctic, Dr. 
Simpson was led to doubt the possibility of ice 
crys! ever forming diffraction effects. This 
is an important question for meteorology, for, 
if it is true, we have a powerful instrument 
for determining the constitution of a cloud: 
if there is a corona, the cloud must be com 
of water, while, if there is a halo, it must be 
composed of ice. 

Mr. W. W. Bryant read a paper on ‘ The 
Adoption of a Climatological Day.’ 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mox. Royal Institution, 5.—General 
Ari a Study of the 


* Rev. Isidore 
Tues. me rea4 for Co Exemeticn of Roman Studies, oe 
da a nt Jedburgh, in 1911-12," iy H. Stevenson. 


Meniscus,’ Messrs. A. P. wensky and W. 
McO. Lewis; ‘On the Variation of the Conductivity of 


Science Gossip. 


Wirzs the spread of cinematograph theatres 
throughout the country, the use of uninflam- 
mable films has become a matter of great 
importance, and we might with advantage 
imitate Russia in making the sale of any 
others illegal. The collodion employed in 
the manufacture of cinematograph films is 
generally made from nitro-cellulose dissolved 
in a mixture of camphor, methylic alcohol, 
and ether; but the same effect can be pro- 
duced by the substitution for the nitro- 
cellulose of one of the acetylated celluloses, 
or, in other words, of a cellulose prepared 
with acetic instead of nitric acid. A col- 
lodion thus prepared can be dissolved in 
acetone and other substances, and acetylated 
cellulose is actually used in the produc- 
tion of electrical insulators. Its high price, 
compared with that of nitro-cellulose, has 
hitherto been against its general adoption ; 
but with the cheap acetone we are promised 
as a by-product of synthetic rubber, this 
objection should now be overcome. Dr. 
W. K. Main in an article in the current 
number of the Revue Scientifique gives the 
details of its preparation, and says that it 
is already being turned out in Germany 
and the United States in considerable 
quantities. He estimates the production of 
cinematograph films throughout the world 
at 300,000 metres per day. 


Pror. METCHNIKOFF’s last recipe for 
long life is given in a communication made 
by him and Dr. Eugéne Wollmann to the 
Académie des Sciences during this month. 
He there tells us that senile decay is in 
great measure caused by intestinal poisons, 
of which indol and the phenols are among 
the chief. These are much less readily 
absorbed by the great intestine than is 
sugar, and it would, on the same authority, 
be advantageous to create a source of sugar 
in this last. The idea of the writers is, 
therefore, to administer substances which, 
owing to the presence of certain microbes, 
shall not be converted into sugar until 
they arrive at the great intestine. They 
conclude, that the ideal food of man would 
be a small quantity of meat, or 120 grammes 
a@ day, with 500 or 600 grammes of clotted 
milk acidulated by the paralactic cocco- 
bacillus, the remainder of the two daily 
meals which they recommend being made 
up of vegetables, fruits, and farinaceous 
substances. With this they claim to have 
reduced the production of indoxyl and the 
urinary phenols to a minimum. 


A cURIOUS point arises with regard to 
the experiments made by M. Michel Co- 
hendy at the Institut Pasteur at Paris, 
and recently noticed in these columns. By 
isolating p Ae noe under entirely aseptic 
conditions, he has succeeded, as he says, 
in making them live without microbes, 
and finds that their bodily strength is 
thereby fairly maintained. But their diges- 
tive organs remain charged with a higher 
proportion of the useless products of diges- 
tion, and it is therefore necessary for them 
to consume a greater quantity of food than 
animals normally brought up. When 
such chickens are released from their 
aseptic life and allowed to run with their 
fellows, their digestive tubes are invaded 
within twenty-four hours by millions of 
bacteria without any apparent injury to 
health, and thereafter they generally thrive. 
The conclusion is drawn from this that the 
defence of the organism against bacteria 


the digestive tube have a useful as well as a 
harmful part to play. 


A minor planet discovered by Herr Palisa 
of Vienna last October turns out to be of 
exceptional interest on account of the 
position and form of its orbit. This minute 
object—not more than four or five miles 
in diameter—which is technically known as 
MT. of 1911, has the same perihelion distance 
as Eros, but an orbit of nearly double the 
eccentricity, the period being 2°6 years. 
Thus although its mean distance from the 
sun is considerably greater than that of 
Eros, on account of the greater eccentricity 
of its orbit it will approach the earth at the 
oppositions which occur in the neighbour- 
hood of perihelion as closely as Eros does 
in the same circumstances. It will thus, 
along with the latter planet, be at these 
times our nearest celestial neighbour, with 
the exception of the moon. 


Ir appears from observations of the solar 
eclipse made by Prof. Fowler at South 
Kensington on April 17th last, that it is 
possible to see the bright lines in the spectrum 
of the solar chromosphere during some phases 
of an eclipse which is not quite total, or 
during the partial phase of a total eclipse. 
This may modify the arrangements for 
future solar eclipses, as hitherto it has been 
supposed that these lines can only be seen 
in the “flash” spectrum which appears in- 
stantaneously in total solar eclipses, when 
the chromospheric stratum round the edge 
of the sun is alone uncovered by the moon. 
The Joint Permanent Eclipse Committee of 
the Royal Society and the Royal Astronomical 
Society will shortly consider the question of 
observation of the total eclipse of the sun 
of 1914—August 21st—which will be visible 
as a total eclipse from Norway and Sweden 
and other parts of Europe, when these newly 
acquired ideas may take effect. 








FINE ARTS 


—>— 


Memories of James McNeill Whistler. By 
T. R. Way. (John Lane.) 


Ir Whistler was not a master (and the 
point is still in dispute), at all events he 
had more disciples than most men of 
genius. Some of these disciples depress 
us, Others affect us in quite a contrary 
way, and there are a few whose accounts 
of the man and artist we can be genuinely 
grateful for. Mr. Way writes of Whistler 
the worker; for the most part he does 
not dwell on the many episodes that kept 
Whistler’s name constantly before the 
public, episodes at once trivial and un- 
forgettable. His concern is to show how 
the “ butterfly ” toiled to produce those 
things of beauty that dazzled younger 
contemporaries and continue to dazzle 
many of them now, when they are no 
longer youthful. Some day, we suppose, 
the real truth about Whistler will come 
out. Rumours of it, indeed, have been 
already whispered by more than one 
former devotee; and the idol set up, 
first in an exclusive by-way, and later in 
the public market-place, is hardly so 
firm in its niche as it was a few years ago. 


There is evidence of this in Mr. Way's 
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but rather negative, inasmuch as there 
is a welcome omission of excessive super- 
latives. Admiration we find, and appre- 
ciation, but the writer keeps his head on 
the whole. Whistler is placed before us, 
not as though he was the most wonderful 
artist who ever lived and painted, but 
as one who reached a certain high achieve- 
ment, not necessarily the highest, in 
artistic endeavour. This is the impression 
conveyed rather than the view stated ; 
for Mr. Way does not pass judgment. 
He admires and describes here and there, 
and then proceeds to his main purpose, 
which, as we have said, is to show us 
the worker in the workshop, toiling at 
the bench. Few men have laboured so 
hard to acquire a mastery of their means 
of expression as Whistler. His industry 
and concentration were astonishing, and, 
whatever the final opinion may be on his 
art and its claim to rank with the master- 
pieces of the world’s geniuses, there is no 
doubt that the artist himself will always 
stand out as one whose capacity for 
taking pains was infinite. There is some- 
thing almost old-maidish in Whistler’s 
fussiness over the details of printing an 
etching and the selection of a paper for 
his lithographs ; and during the various 
stages of painting a picture he seems to 
have been in a constant state of anxiety. 
He could talk of little else, and, indeed, 
seems to have expected others to limit 
their remarks in a similar way. Mr. Way 
brings out one capital point, that Whistler 
was always ready and even anxious for 
the advice of his friends in matters 
relating to his art. In the conduct of 
his affairs he seems to have resented the 
slightest interference or suggestion ; such 
purely personal concerns he must manage 
as he thought best; but the exclusive 
artist could listen to and be guided by 
others, even be influenced to the extent 
of altering an arrangement! This is 
the most valuable addition to a knowledge 
of Whistler we have come across of late. 
It rather disposes of the legendary art 
dictator and the still more legendary 
being who made a mystery of his work, 
holding that an artist should listen to 
no one, but go his own way in his own 
manner, and stand or fall by the result. 


The chief value of this book lies in such 
revelations and glimpses behind the scenes. 
Of Whistler the man, as he postured in 
public, we have heard quite enough. 
He and Oscar Wilde have had of recent 
years an amazing amount of writing 
devoted to their doings. One is almost 
tempted to say that their chief claim to the 
title of “‘ master ” will be in their capacity 
for taking pains—over the selection and 
training of disciples! It is high time 
that their posing was forgotten, and 
the artist in each of them studied with 
sanity and a sense of proportion. When 
this is attempted, books like Mr. Way’s 
will be found a valuable help. These 
‘Memories,’ as they stand, are not a 
very illuminating contribution to Whist- 
lerian literature ; indeed, they make no 
such claims. But students, of etching 
and lithography especially, will find them 
suggestive and interesting. 





“ state, 60/. 


{SIR L. ALMA TADEMA) 


Tue world of art is the poorer for the 
death of Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema at 
the age of 76. On Tuesday last, at Wies- 
baden, he succumbed to the malady against 
which he had been fighting for some time. 

Born at Dronryp in Friesland, he was left 
fatherless at an early age, and, in spite of 
the straitened means of his family, reso- 
lutely devoted himself to art. He was being 
taught before he was 5, and exhibited at 15. 
He got his training at Antwerp, and made 
his name with ‘The School for Vengeance : 
the Education of the Children of Clovis’ 
at the Antwerp Exhibition in 1861, The 
commissions of Baron and the dealer 
Gambart added to his reputation. As early 
as 1865 his work was shown in the French 
Gallery, Pall Mall, and in 1870 he came to 
England to settle permanently. He was 
made A.R.A. in 1876, and R.A. in 1879. 
He was knighted in 1899, and received the 
Order of Merit in 1905. A genial and kindly 
man, he was much liked in society. 

For years his careful and learned work, 

mainly exercised on subjects from the pagan 
world of Greece and Rome, won him a 
unique reputation. His output was inces- 
sant, but all his pictures, large and small, 
show a finish in detail and a scholarship 
which have seldom been equalled. A moral 
or an anecdotic interest, as in ‘ The Coliseum,’ 
1896, @ picture typical of many which we 
have noticed, frequently emphasized for 
the public the charm of graceful figures 
brilliantly dressed, and moving in a milieu 
in which every detail—balcony mouldings, 
marble floors, fans, vases, or roses— was 
worked out with elaborate technique. 
_ His latesi picture in the current Academy 
is entitled ‘Preparations: in the Coliseum.’ 
To do the same thing for so many years is 
not, perhaps, to achieve greatness. 








THE COOPERS AND JOHN HOSKINS. 
Aldwick, Sutton, Surrey. 


BEING engaged on an illustrated work 
dealing with the “incomparable Samuel 
Cooper ”’ (acknowledged to be the greatest 
English miniature painter), his brother 
Alexander, and wale John Hoskins, &c., 
I should be greatly obliged if owners of 
originals by these artists would very kindly 
favour me with particulars of authenticated 
‘examples in their possession, or known to 
them, with a view to the same being in- 
cluded in my lists. A full description with 
the provenance of the miniature, and, 
where practicable, a sight of the original, 
would be especially esteemed by 


J. J. Foster, 


Author of ‘ Miniature Painters, British 
and Foreign,’ ‘ The Stuarts in Art,’ &c. 








SALES. 


On Monday, the 17th inst., and Tuesday, the 
18th, Messrs. Sotheby sold the following engrav- 
ings and drawings: An important collection of 
151 engravings after the works of J. Constable, 
4002. A collection of engravings after the old 
masters formed by the late Rev. W. J. Loftie, 
2451. Rembrandt, Portrait of Ephraim Bonus, 
second state, 551. William Blake, a drawing 
in tempera of Christ interceding for the 
Magdalen, 711. 


On Wednesday, the 19th inst., Messrs. Sotheb 
sold the greater portion of Sir Frederick Wed- 
more’s collection of etchings, with a few of his 
other engravings, the chief prices realized bei 
the “hn: Whistler, e Kitchen, secon 

.; Little Venice, 6%. D. Y. Cameron 





Robert Lee’s Workshop, 50/.; The Five Sisters 
of York, 2501. Muirhead Bone, The Shot Tower, 
621.; Ayr Prison, 1001. ; Rye from Camber, 501. , 
Liberty's Clock, 661. Claude Gellée, Le Bouvier; 
551. Meryon, St. Etienne du Mont, first state, 
on green paper, 70/.; L’Abside de Notre Dame 
de Paris, second state, on ivory-white paper, 3301. 
Rembrandt, The Landscape with a Ruined Tower 
and Clear Foreground, third state, 671.; The 
Landscape with the Obelisk, 77l.; Clement de 
Jonghe, first state, 5803.; Jan Lutma, second 


state, 155l.; La Mére de Rembrandt au Voile 
noir, second state, 841. The total of the sale was 
38,0111. 98. 6d. 


At the sale of Lord Cranbrook’s pictures by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley on the 21st inst., 
the sketch by Sir Thomas Lawrence of Master 
Standish fetched 9031.; a man’s portrait by 
Lucas de Heere, 230 guineas; and two drawings 
by Wheatley, 195 guineas. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


No. 9 of The Journal of the Imperial 
Arts League, which is published four times 
a year, has, besides articles on Mural Decora- 
tion at Crosby Hall and Elementary Educa- 
tion and the Formation of Public Taste, 
important notes on the new Copyright Act 
and the Shops Act. The interpretation of 
a clause in the former is of special importance 
to artists, while the sale of pictures to the 
advantage of the proprietors of an exhibi- 
tion comes apparently within the definition 
of retail trade, and so is subject to the pro- 
visions which have been in force since 
May Ist. In calling attention to this un- 
expected difficulty the League is doing good 
service, for artists ce y need a re- 
sponsible body which will look after their 
interests and take the initiative. Negotia- 
tions in which as many as twenty-five 
societies are represented are in progress to 
secure exemption from “ shop ”’ rules. 


THe third annual dinner of the Allied 
Artists’ Association will be held next 
Saturday, July 6th, at 8 p.m., in the Holborn 
Restaurant. Mr. Frank Rutter, Curator 
of the Leeds Art Gallery, will be in the chair. 
Among the speakers will be Prof. Michael 
Sadler, Mr. Walter Sickert, and Mr. J. T. 
Grein. ‘Tickets can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Allied Artists’ Association, 
67, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


A sIGNED work by Floriano Ferramola has 
lately been discovered at Brescia, a half- 
length of ‘ Christ bearing the Cross.’ Instyle 
it differs materially from Ferramola’s other 
authentic paintings, which belong for the 
most part to the second decade of the six- 
teenth century; here, on the contrary, the 
character of the work is that of the close of 
the Quattrocento or the first years of the 
Cinquecento, and in type and treatment the 
picture shows a remarkable connexion with 
the ‘Christ’ by Vincenzo Foppa in the 
Chéramy Collection in Paris, From _ this 
point of view the picture at Brescia is of con- 
siderable interest. It shows a phase of 
Ferramola’s art hitherto unknown, and 
proves that the tradition that he was @ 
pupil of Foppa was undoubtedly correct, 
though his later work affords little or no 
proof of this. The mutilated inscription 
** ...Opus Floriani....Brex[?]....” 38 
above suspicion. The picture, probably 
once in @ church at Brescia, hung for many 
years in the rooms of a charitable institution 
in that city forgotten and 
It has now been placed in the gallery at 
Brescia, which, strangely enough, has long 
contained a faithful copy of it, made, some 
twenty years later in date, by Marco Pal- 
mezzano, whose signature it bears in Hebrew 
characters. Both pictures go back to @ 


common original. 
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THe fresco discovered last year in the 
church of 8. Francesco at Brescia is in an 
unusually good state of preservation, and 
the purity and brilliancy of the colour are 
striking. This applies to the upper portion 
of it which represents the Madonna 
adoring the Infant Saviour, with a glory of 
angel musicians above; of the lower part 
nothing is left, and only a fragment of the 
figure of the kneeling donor remains, which 
is much to be regretted, as the head, so 
far as it can be seen, ap to have con- 
siderable character. Italian critics imme- 
diately after this fresco came to light 
declared it to be a work of Bembo; more 
recently it has been attributed to the 
““Master of Foppa”; and within the last 
few months a pamphlet has appeared 
bearing the misleading title, ‘I Maestri di 
Vincenzo Foppa: Bonifacio e Benedetto 
Bembo.” For none of these attributions 
is there the slightest foundation in fact. 
Bonifacio Bembo, as was pointed out by 
The Atheneum at the time when the fresco 
was discovered, was the contemporary 
of Foppa and his collaborator on many 
occasions, especially in the execution of 
frescoes at Pavia and elsewhere, but there is 
not a shadow of evidence to prove that he 
was his master. 


A RETROSPECTIVE exhibition of portraits 
has been ope ed at Leipsic in the Stadt- 
geschichtliches Museum. The period covered 
is from 1700 to 1850. 


THe Oseberg ship discovered in 1905, 
with its numerous and valuable contents— 
viz., the toilet requisites, workbasket, and 
kitchen utensils of a Viking queen, remains 
of a richly ornamented chariot and two 
sledges, various artistic ornaments, and some 
bones of horses and other domestic animals— 
has now been arranged for exhibition, and 
will find a permanent home in the Historical 
Museum in Christiania. 


Tue first volume of the new edition of 
Prof. R. Kittel’s ‘Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel’ is out, and takes note of most 
of the new discoveries. According to 
Prof. Kittel, Palestine was first invaded by 
Semites at about the time of Sargon of 
Accad, which may not be earlier than 
2750 B.c. An Amorite invasion followed in 
2500 B.c., which seems to him to have taken 
place u der the first Babylonian Dynasty. 
He finds, however, great difficulty in recon- 
ciling this with the Biblical tradition of 
Chedorlaomer, because, he says, if Chedor- 
laomer ever existed, it must have been at 
latest in the twentieth century before Christ, 
whereas the time of Abraham cannot be 
put before the sixteenth. He thinks that 
the Khabiri mentioned in the Tel EI- 
Amarna letters are the Semitic group of 
tribes to which the Hebrews belonged ; 
and also that the use of human sacrifices 
among them at the foundation of towns 
and hou es cannot be seriously contested. 
He suggests that the skeletons of new- 
born children found in pottery jars on 
ancient sacrificing-grounds in Palestine are 
the remains of the offering of the firstborn 
with which the Bible charges the Canaanites, 
and which the Israelites are accused of 
imitating. 

THE distinguished French iologist, 
M. Ch. Fossey, has lately eval: em ar 
Prof. Lehmann-Haupt’s memoir on Semi- 
ramis, who has for some time been identified 
with Sammuramat, the queen of Adad- 
nirari. A stela has been discovered, how- 
ever, by the German excavators at Kaleh 
Shergat ing an inscription of Sammura- 


mat, “lady of the palace’’ of Shamsi Adad, 
King of Assyria, and mother of Adad-nirari. | 
It seems, therefore, that this queen played 


some part in politics under the reign of her 
son as well as in that of her husband, which 
would agree well enough with the classical 
account of her relations with Ninyas as 
well as with Ninus. Moreover, it was, as 
Prof. Lehmann-Haupt himself established 
by his journey through Western Asia about 
twelve years ago, in the reign of Adad-nirari 
that the Medes first began to press upon the 

ingdom of Assyria, and it may, therefore, 
well be that the memory of the great queen 
was preserved in Persian folk-lore, and there 
found in more or less garbled form by 
Ctesias. M. Fossey says that all this is very 
reasonable, and most archeologists will 
probably agree with him. 


M. J. TouTarn, whose valuable studies 
in the times of early Christianity are well 
known, has written a paper on the Legend 
of St. Simeon Stylites, who is said to have 
spent thirty years of his life on the top of 
@ pillar. M. Toutain connects this with a 
Syrian practice in pagan times, and quotes 
@ curious inscription of a virgin named 
Hochmeza, who is described as abstaining 
from bread for twenty years by the order of 
the god Hadaran, to whom she was conse- 
crated. He also shows that the scene of 
Simeon Stylites’s ascetic practices must 
have been near the site of Hierapolis, 
where Lucian describes the temple of the 
Dea Syria as equipped with two high pillars 
used in the same manner as that of the 
saint. The article, which ap in the 
current number of the Revue de l’ Histoire 
des Religions, is fairly convincing. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.) 
Buck (Perey C.), THe First YEAR AT THE 
OrGan, 2/ net. 
Macmillan, and Stainer & Bell 
In the author's book on the organ, 
published a short time ago, beginners, 
he has been told, were neglected; but he 
considers that all serious and professional 
students, before touching the organ, have 
acquired sufficient piano technique to be 
able to dispense with elementary work. 
What he provides for less serious-minded 
students is useful, especially the few pedal 
exercises. They might, however, have been 
included in the larger work, since no 
amount of piano technique can help a 
student when he begins to use the pedal- 
board. 


Cleather (Alice Leighton) and Crump (Basil), 
TANNHAUSER AND THE MASTERSINGERS 
oF NUREMBERG, described and _ inter- 
preted in accordance with Wagner’s 
own Writings, 2/6 Methuen 
The two operas are discussed in this small 
volume freshly and concisely. The chief 
representative themes are presented, and 
the authors, in describing the music, have 
abstained almost entirely from _ technical 
jargon. We certainly meet with “ triple 
combined counterpoint’? when ‘“ three 
themes combined’”’ would have sufficed, 
but that is an exception. There is a short 
appendix containing a variety of inform- 
ation. 
Rice (Charles Macan), Voice PRopvuctTion 
WITH THE AIp oF PHONETICS, 1/6 net.. 
Cambridge, Heffer 
This book contains the substance of lec- 





tures delivered in Cambridge during the 
past five years. The chapters are short, 





and, though there are no diagrams, the 
explanations, even of the organs connected 
with breathing, areclear. Articulation, pro- 
nunciation, &c., are dealt with in a practical 
way. Much of the advice given concerns 
speakers as well as singers; the author, 
for instance, calls attention to the frequent 
ing of the lessons in church. 


Songs for Little Singers, with Music by 
Alicia Adelaide Needham. 
W. & R. Chambers 
These are pleasantly harmonized ditties, 
so arranged that average accompanists at 
home or school will find little to trouble 
them, though in one or two instances the 
key chosen may prove a stumbling-block, 
One unfortunate mistake occurs in the 
second song, written in the key of a, though 
printed in E throughout! Minor “ acci- 
dental” errors occur elsewhere. The 
perfect book of this kind will have, when it 
arrives, a pocket with slips on which are 
printed the words of the songs, so that all 
straining over the piano to read will be 
avoided. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE massive chain of choruses in ‘ Israel 
in Egypt ’ represents Handel at his greatest. 
Beethoven admired the composer because 
with small means he could produce mighty 
effects, but in this work he showed how 
science could add strength to musical 
thought. Many who listen to these choruses 
feel those effects without knowing the 
means by which they are produced. Handel, 
in this work, borrowed from other com- 
posers ; but, with the exception of the Kerl 
movement, which he transplanted bodily 
into his oratorio, he assimilated his 
borrowings so well that scholars at first 
only found one or two; but these led to 
further research and discoveries. 


The choir of 3,500 singers was in splendid 
order at the first of the Handel Festival 
performances at the Crystal Palace on 
Tuesday, and Sir Frederick Cowen had 
reason to be proud of the choral singing. 
In the “ Horse and his rider” and ‘‘ Thy 
right hand, O Lord,” the swing and the 
volume of tone were unusually impressive. 
But what was, in a different way, equally 
striking was the subdued singing and clear 
declamation in “‘ He sent a thick darkness 
over all the land.” Handel at times merely 
made music, but in this and other pages of 
the work he displayed genius of the highest 
order. ‘the solos and concerted pieces were 
ably interpreted by Miss Perceval Allen, 
Miss Esta d’Argo, Madame Clara Butt, 
and Messrs. Charles Saunders, Kennerley 
Rumford, and Herbert Brown. 


THE young pianist Solomon, who appeared 
last year in London, gave an orchestral 
concert on Monday afternoon at Queen’s 
Hall. He is under the wise guidance of 
Miss Mathilde Verne, and an occasional 
appearance in public should be beneficial to 
him. He is undoubtedly a gifted child, 
being only nine years old, but there were, 
we were glad to find, indications of imma- 
turity in his readings of the solo part oi 
Beethoven’s c minor Concerto and Liszt's 
‘Hungarian’ Fantasia. The Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra was under the direction of Sir 
Henry Wood. 


THe centenary of our Philharmonic 
Societ was recently celebrated, and 
the esellschaft der Musikfreunde at 
Vienna will hold a similar celebration— 
November 30th to December 7th. The 
programmes will include Beethoven’st 
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‘ Missa Solemnis,’ Symphonies in £ flat and c 
by Goldmark and Schubert respectively, 
and Brahms’s B flat Pianoforte Concerto; 
while at a chamber concert unfamiliar 
works by Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
will be given. Thus all the great composers 
specially connected with Vienna will be 
represented. The orchestral performances 
will be under the direction of Herr Franz 
Schalk. 

THE centenary of the war of 1812 will be 
duly celebrated in Russia. The theatres of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg will perform an 
opera, ‘ 1812,’ composed by Bagrinowski, the 
libretto of which is based on Tolstoy’s 
novel ‘War and Peace.’ Tschaikowsky’s 
‘1812’ Overture will also play a prominent 
part in the celebrations. 

JOHANN WALTHER, the intimate friend of 
Luther, was one of the earliest composers 
in the Reformed Church. He was born in 
1496 and died in 1570. His ‘ Geystlich 
Gesangk Buchleyn’ was published in 1524. 
Dr. B. Engelke of Magdeburg recently 
di-covered in the Thomasschule, | eipsic, 
some pieces in canonic form for wind instru- 
ments composed by Walther in 1542, and 
one of these has been performed at Dresden 
under the direction of Prof. Otto Richter, 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Special Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
National Sunday League Concert, ”, Queen’s Hall. 
Mox.—Sar. Royal Upera, Covent Garden. 
Mox.—S8at. London Upera-House, Kingsway. 
Moy. Frank Lambert's Concert, 3.15, Steinway Hall. 
Tves. Yvette Guilbert’s Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
We. Pageant, Calosso’s Concert, 3.15, Motian Hall. 
= teinhold van Warlich’s Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Taveras. Madame Poldowski’s Recital, 3, Holian Hall. 
—  Goll’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Fe. Charles Anthony's Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
— Attilia Janni’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Nordica’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Queen's Hall. 


Sun. 











DRAMA 


—— 
THE IRISH DRAMA. 


OnE of the most encouraging and signi- 
ficant portents of latter-day literature is 
the fecundity of the Irish dramatic renais- 
sance. That spiritually remote, mist- 
enshrouded, utterly un-English “island 
of the saints,” has of late years been 
insistent in its claims for recognition. 
We English understand the Irish about 
as well as the Romans understood 
the Parthians, and in much the same 
Imperial spirit. It is only through the 
influence of their art that any approxima- 
tion of outlook has been attained. The 
flower of that art, like the Elizabethan, 
has been nourished in the dramatic soil. 
This year the Abbey Theatre Company 
at the Court has greatly added to its 
repertory. On the 20th a new play of 
Mr. T. C. Murray’s, ‘Maurice Harte,’ 


was acted. It is the old tragedy of 
thwarted individualism — the _ sacrifice 
of the conscience’ to commercial 


exigencies, which, if it be done com- 
fortably and over and over again under 
modern conditions, is none the less 
one of the most legitimate of tragic 
themes, if pursued to its logical extremity, 
The composition of Mr. Murray’s play ig 


Maurice Harte. By T. C. Murray. 

The Shadow of the Glen. By J. M. Synge. 
The Workhouse Ward. By Lady Gregory. 
Coats. By Lady Gregory. 

Hyacinth Halvey. By Lady Gregory. 
Birthright. By T. C. Murray. 








of the simplest. The son of a yeoman 
farmer and his wife, destined for the 
priesthood, is mentally convinced that 
he has no “ vocation.” He is deflected 
from his intention of relinquishing the 
profession through the solicitations of his 
parents, with the result that his mind 
becomes unhinged from the stress of his 
sacrilege. He returns home to shock them 
with the consciousness of what they have 
done. Mr. Murray handles his idea dexter- 
ously, and fashions it dramatically with re- 
lentless and undeviating purpose. If there 
is any blemish, it is that the dramatic 
probabilities are slightly too cohesive, 
their fibres too firmly intertwined, for 
the demands of an exact plausibility. 
The excellence of the play is that its 
idea expresses character. It is no wire- 
pulling expedient for attaching character 
to the idea, and thereby devitalizing both. 

The acting of the piece was as delicate 
and penetrating as any we have witnessed 
by the Irish players. It was at once 
finished and as fresh as a breeze from the 
hills. As we have had frequent occasion 
to point out, one of the salient features 
of Miss Sara Allgood’s creative acting is 
her entire unconcern about the conven- 
tional trammels. She disregards stage 
artifice because she projects her vital 
temperament into the individual she 
is presenting. Her _ personality is 
charged with subtle and elusive qualities, 
conveyed, not in shop-window style, 
but by the graduated niceties of a 
richly sympathetic discernment. She does 
not embroider her parts, but endows them 
with a finer intensity. As Mrs. Harte she 
met the crises of the defection and ruin 
of her son with all the power of tragic 
conviction. Mr. Sinclair gave a quietistic 
and most effective tone to the father. 
The rest of the cast was in every way 
adequate. The text of the play has just 
been issued by Messrs. Maunsel. 


Synge’s ‘ The Shadow of the Glen ’ was 
in the bill the same evening. Its poetry 
is a symphony of the subtle appeal 
of the hills and marshes of Wicklow, their 
mists and rain. As in ‘ Riders to the 
Sea,’ his people share in the peculiarities 
of the scene amid which they live. Only 
in Synge and Mr. Hardy, among modern 
artists, is that profound fusion realized. 
When Nora Burke, before she throws in 
her lot with the tramp, speaks of “ seeing 
nothing but the mists rolling up the bog, 
and they, again, rolling down the bog, 
and hearing nothing but the wind 
crying in the bits of broken sticks left 
in the great storm, and the streams 
roaring with the rain,” we feel that she 
is not only giving expression to a dominant 
mood, but also making a kind of articu- 
late personality of the bogs, the storm, 
and the streams themselves. The piece 
was beautifully acted, Miss Sara Allgood 
realizing all the poetry of Nora. 


Lady Gregory’s ‘ The Workhouse Ward ’ 
was also played. Mr. Sinclair and Mr. 
O’Donovan gave irresistible renderings of 
the two old bedridden men, for whom 
perennial bickering is a consolation 
against the shafts of ill-fortune. 





Two more of Lady Gregory’s comedies 
followed last Monday. To have selected 
‘Coats’ was an error in judgment and 
a proper sense of differentiation. The 
theme, being concerned with the anim- 
adversions of the two old and pompous 
editors of The Tribune upon each other, 
varies in no essentials of situation from 
that of ‘The Workhouse Ward.’ It 
might have been written by an imitator 
of Lady Gregory rather than by Lady 
Gregory herself. Its humour has none of 
her fantastic readiness of invention.- It 
lacks audacity of flight, and settles down 
into pedestrian witticism as jejune as it is 
over-elaborated. It was acted by the 
same pair as ‘The Workhouse Ward,’ and 
they were obviously shackled by its limi- 
tations. 


‘Hyacinth Halvey,’ the story of the 
young man who cannot, even by the 
most desperate crimes, dislodge a re- 
putation for virtue as burdensome to 
him as it was advantageous to the 
odious Blifil, has perhaps obtained the 
widest popularity of any of Lady 
Gregory’s farces. Its whimsical exuber- 
ance, playing over the most inconsequent 
and diverting contretemps, is as uncon- 
vincing as it well may be. None the less, 
it supplies the appropriate illusion of 
people standing on their heads for 
the sheer joy of it which that accom- 
plished discoverer of peasant drollery 
can impart. It was played with the go 
which is the special perquisite of the 
Abbey Theatre Company in comedy. 


Mr. T. C. Murray’s tragedy ‘ Birtli- 
right’ completed Monday’s programme. 
In one aspect, and one only, it resembles 
Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘ Strife.’ For it depicts, 
in the strictest and most impartial dra- 
matic form, the atmosphere of struggle, 
quickened into fierce and tumultuous 
life through the impulse of inevitable 
actuality. The toiling and acrimonious 
father is in antagonism to his more 
softly constituted son Hugh ; a brother, 
reticent, industrious, and jealous, and 
the worn, patient mother, by _ her 
leanings towards Hugh, complicate the 
difficulties. No detail in this terribie 
picture of the disparity of temperament is 
left unlimned. It is complete and over- 
powering in its cumulative effect. In its 
way, so compact and ferociously sincere a 
tragedy as ‘ Birthright’ is a masterpiece. 
The acting demonstrated the resources of 
the company, for neither Mr. Sinclair nor 
Miss Allgood took part init. Mr. O’Dono- 
van and Mr. Kerrigan were the two 
brothers, and invested them with rich 
and virile sincerity; though perhaps 
Mr. Kerrigan has too kindly and quixotic 
a personality for the dour figure of 
Shawn. The high words and the fight 
between them formed one of the most 
impressive pieces of acting we have seen. 
Mr. Sidney Morgan and Miss Eileen 
O'Doherty, as the father and mother, 
exactly conveyed the two irreconcilable 
points of view. All four fulfilled the 
dramatic exigency of their parts, and 
acted with feeling, delicacy, and strength. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
[Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.) 


Brock (Frederick), Hernan, a TRacepy, 
2/ net. Duckworth 

In no more salient way is the pigmy 
quality of modern literature laid naked than 
in poetic drama. Its satellites are legion, 
but their stature is of a mournful uniformity. 
To discover, therefore, a few ears of corn 
among the common chaff is an event of 
some significance. Mr. Brock’s ‘ Hernani’ 
offers us that unwonted experience. The 
structure of his work is modelled upon 
Hugo’s play, but otherwise he relies ex- 
clusively upon his own inspiration. His 
tragedy is — means masterful in its crafts- 
manship. ere are many lacunz in the 
action, which in some cases halts, in others 
hastens over much, in order to manceuvre 
the characters into their “ situations.” 
Nor is the characterization firmly delineated. 
There is a lack of delicate shading, the 
modulated interaction of personality, which 
is essential to great tragedy, poetic or prose. 
But, if the dramatic edifice as a whole is 
defective, there is none the less the germ of 
finely conceived drama, and the execution 
is lively, spirited, and determined. Had 
Hernani himself been adumbrated with 
more skill, the play would have been more 
successful. He is throughout an unsatis- 
factory figure, an improbable will-o’-the- 
wisp, passing through his evolutions and 
contortions in a baffling way that does 
not make for tragedy. The poetry itself 
is full of dignity and meaning, and a vital 
adjunct to the play as a whole. At times it 
reaches @ deep spontaneity and nobility of 
expression. r. Brock possesses a real 
command over imagery and lyric tenderness. 


Clifford (Mrs. W. K.), THe LIKENESS OF THE 
Nicut, a Modern Play in Four Acts, 
1/6 net. Duckworth 
In her prefatory note to this play Mrs. 
Clifford says that “it has been the subject 
of much discussion, controversy, and writings 
in the press, favourable and unfavour- 
able.* Perhaps the reason is that it was 
first produced in 1900, a date at which 
repertory theatres were not daily introducing 
plays on a level with passable novels, 
in which serious themes are treated with 
sincerity. ‘The Likeness of the Night’ 
demands little controversy, either for its 
subject or its quality. Bernard Anderson, 
a barrister, having married a wife for pru- 
dential reasons, lives a double life with 
Mary (his former beloved, whom he has run 
across again after his marriage). His wife, 
a carefully considered character, discovers, 
unknown to them, how things stand, and 
commits suicide at sea. Mary and Bernard, 
the beauty and purity of whose love have 
hitherto seemed to them their justification, 
marry after Mildred’s death, which is 
accepted as an accident. A belated letter, 
however, from Mildred disillusionizes them ; 
and, in accordance with the requirements of 
morality, they fall apart from each other in 
horror. The weakest part of the play is the 
third act, the scene being the deck of 
the steamer in which Mildred is to take 
her pleasure trip. The play was based 
on a short story by the same author, 
and this third act, which should have been 
the most characteristic and intense, is 
merely an expansion of the detail that 
Mildred took leave of her husband, and 
exposes this method of play-making by 
its comparative dramatic thinness. 
Again, one might question the ending. 
We do not believe in the reality of the 
falling of the scales. We are not led 


to believe indubitably and with exultation 








what should have been the justification and 


essence of the play. It is Mrs. Clifford rather 
than Mary who says, “The woman we 
killed may forgive, but the law exacts its 
penalty. Weare apart already.” We find 
sincerity in the play, but also manufacture. 
Such epigram as the following clothes the 
central theme :— 

Mr. S. Ah! The public loves morality—in pri 

Bernard. And the. reverse—especially in French. 

Sir @. Quite true. 
It is not the mere offering of a witty pen 
to audiences remembering Wilde. It is 
there for a purpose. But it is a craftsman’s 
purpose (at work on an idea already used), 
and something else might have done as well. 


Masterpieces of the English Drama: Wes- 
STER AND TOURNEUR, with Introduction 
by A. H. Thorndike (Columbia Uni- 
versity); BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 
edited by F. E. Schelling (University of 
Pennsylvania) ; and CHRISTOPHER MAR- 
LOWE, with Introduction by W. L. 
Phelps (Yale University), 70c. each. 

erican Book Company 

It is very unlikely that this new series 
will supplant the Mermaid Series. It does 
not cast its net so wide; nor is the equip- 
ment of the edition so agreeable. Its aim 
is more or less similar, and the results, if 
subject to the limitations we have named, 
are none the less laudable. The Marlowe 
volume contains ‘Tamburiaine,’ ‘ Dr. 

Faustus,’ ‘ The Jew of Malta,’ and ‘ Edward 

the Second’; the Beaumont and Fletcher, 

“The Maid’s Tragedy,’ ‘ Philaster,’ ‘The 

Faithful Shepherdess,’ and ‘ Bonduca.’ In 

the other volume are Webster’s ‘ The White 

Devil * (Vittoria Corombona), ‘ The Duchess 

of Malfi,, and ‘Appius and Virginia,’ 

and Tourneur’s horrible ‘ The. Revenger’s 
y E do 












Tragedy.’ The last is, ingeell> 4o/Aguseat- 
ing and vulgarly melodragjatic that fhe\only 
excuse for publishing jt} t it rofyha- 


sizes certain tendenci¢y £ 
in the history of Eliq&bt 
As may be seen, the sete 
ing. The texts are of thé,a 
editions, with modernized wg 
notes are appended at thé 
volume, which is preceded by an historical, 
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Abbot Wallingford. 


An Enquiry into the Charges made against 
him and his Monks. By the Right Rev. 
ABBOT GASQUET, D.D. With Illustrations 
and Plan. Small crown 8vo, price 2s. net. 


The Mirror of Oxford. 


A History of Oxford from a new aspect. By 
the Rev. C. DAWSON. With 41 Illustrations 
anda Map. Crown 8vo, price 5s. net. 

*« There are countless stories in the book which 
will make the reading a pure delight to Oxford 
men. A delightful book......one of the few on 
Oxford of which the critic feels on concluding it 
that it ought to have been written.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


The Royal Family of England. 


An Account of the Private as opposed to the 
Public History of the several Kings and 
Queens, of their Children, and of such of 
their immediate Descendants or Relatives as 
have pe ed any part in English History. 
By FR DERIC G. BAGSHAWE. In2 vo 
demy 8vo, price 2ls. net, 





London: 15, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN ; 
and Edinburgh. 








biographical, and critical Introduction. 'The 
print is excellent, but the covers are ugly 
and rough. Other volumes are to follow in 
the same series. The critical matter is 
bright an ate. 


BBL LM.—J. M~ 
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ly to inquiries concerning the 
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give the value of books, china, 








ey H E AT HEN £Z U YM. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 





£ad. 
SlinesofPearl.. .. «2 2. 6. 4. O96 
7 w» oo  « (Half-Column) .. os -- 116 0 
A Column .. ae ee ee ee és - 330 
APage .. ae - 990 


Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s. and éd. per line 
Pearl Type beyond. 
IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
RULE TO RULE. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Athenseum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, B.C 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophv. 
Principal Contents of JULY Number. Ready on Lat. 


The meration of Classes and Peoples. Dr. 
Max NORDAU. 

The Significance of Jesus for His Own Age. C. G. 
MONTEFIORE. 

Christ as “The Truth.” R. KENNARD Davis, 

The Church, The World, and The Kingdom. 
Right Rev. J. E. MERCER, D.D., Bishop of Tasmania. 

The Ungodly Organization of Society. Rev. A. W. F. 
Bunt, M.A. 

Conformity and Veracity, 1662 and 1912. Rev. 
E. W. LuMMISs. 


The Vain Appeal of Dogma to Science. M. M. 
PATTISON MUIR, M.A. 
Loge Mt. Bergson and Mr. H. G. Wells. Pui.ir 
B. JOURDAILN. 


The Artistic Attitude in Conduct. E. F. CaRrirt. 
‘The aterprotation of Prophecy. Rev. G. E. FFRENCII, 


The Sistine Madonna. ARCHIBALD A. BOWMAN. 


The Gods of Epicurus. A Plea for their Serious 
Consideration. B. A. G. FULLER. 


Social Service. No. 4. The Hardships of Sea- 
men’s Wives. EMMA MAHLER. 


Signed Reviews, Discussions, &c. 
Super-royal 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ; 2s, 9d. post free. 
Subscriptions, which may commence with any 
number, 10s. per annum post free. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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BRADSHAW’S 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published Monthly in Bradshaw's Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland; or 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Manager, Mr. F. C. NEEDES, B.A., Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand. London, W.C. 


Inquiries as to Schools at Home or on the Continent will be answered free of charge. 


Particulars should be given of Locality, approximate Fees, Age, &c. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


BANSTEAD.—ROSE HILL SCHOOL. 
Prep. for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Grounds 25 acres. 


BEDFORD.—MODERN SCHOOL. 


gns. 


BEXHILL.—NORMANDALE. 
High-elass Prep. Splendid premises and grounds. 


BLACKHEATH.—CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
Preparation for the Universities or Commerce. Fees from 531. 


BOGNOR.—HOLYROOD HOUSE. 
Preparatory. Special care given to French and German. 


BRIGHTON.—XAVERIAN COLLEGE. 
Preparation for London Matric. or Commercial Examinations. Fees 50/. 


BRIGHTON.—SHOREHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Preparation for Professional or Commercial Life. Fees 30 gns. 


DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 50J. 


EASTBOURNE.—ALDRO SCHOOL. 
Prep. for Public Schools and Osborne. Playing ground, 5 acres. 
Fees 100 gns. 


EASTBOURNE.—ST. CHRISTOPHER’S. 
pine Preparatory School for the Public Schools. Fine premises 
and grounds. 


ELLESMERE.—S. OSWALD’S. 
Sound education at moderate fees. 30/. a year. 


FOLKESTONE.—FELTONFLEET. 
In best part of Folkestone. Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. 
Fees 800. 

HARROGATE.—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. 
11 acres of grounds. Thorough teaching. Fees from 42/. 


LEIGH-ON-SEA.—HIGHFIELD COLLEGE. 
Boys’ Boarding School with special attention given to Foreigners. 


PANGBOURNE.—CLAYESMORE. 
** One of the pioneer schools of reformed methods of modern education.” 
Beautiful premises and grounds. 

RAMSGATE.—ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE. 
Church of England Public School. Fine premises, grounds of 160 acres, 
and large University Staff. 


SOUTHPORT.—MODERN SCHOOL. 
Classics, Languages, Commercial Subjects. Fees from 42 gns. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
EASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE. 
High-class Ladies’ School. Special attention given to physical 
development and domestic training. 
LEE.—BURNT ASH HILL, near BLACKHEATH. 


Modern High School for Girls, Education on modern lines. Pre- 
paration for all Exams. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS —(continued). 


LEIGH-ON-SEA.—MONTREAL. 
Entire charge taken of children. German and French taught 


conversationally. 


a Professional, Commercial Life, and Engineering. Fees from | SEASCALE.—CALDER SCHOOL. 


Efficient staff, including mistress for gymnastics and games. Depart- 
ments for Junior and Senior Girls. Fees from 54l. 


DUAL SCHOOLS. 
TANGLIN, KINGSGATE-ON-SEA, near BROADSTAIRS. 
Home School for little Boys and Girls needing bracing air. 


DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 50%. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 
BRUGES, BELGIUM.—PEMBROKE SCHOOL. 
Thorough English education combined with languages. Fees from 50i. 
HOMBURG.—INSTITUTE GARNIER, FRIEDRICHSDORF. 
Old established School. Splendid facilities for learning German. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 


BRUGES.—Old established PROTESTANT SCHOOL. 

Madame Bernier de Lutry, Quai St. Anne. Special facilities for 
acquiring French and German. 

BRUSSELS.—PENSIONNAT GATTI DE GAMOND. 

Established 1870. A Finishing School, numbers limited. Fees from 
60 gns. 

DORNHOLZHAUSEN, near HOMBURG.—VICTORIA OOLLEGE. 
Founded by H.I.M. the late Empress Frederick of Germany. Home 
and educational establishment of the highest class. 

DRESDEN.—19, LEUBNITZERSTRASSE. 

First-class Finishing School. Modern house, large grounds. Fees 
from 765i. 

GODESBERG, near BONN.—VILLA JOLANDA. 

Finishing School. All home comforts. Languages, music, painting, &c. 
Fees from 60/. 

LAUSANNE.—LA BERGERONNETTE. 

Special facilities for languages, music, art, &e. Fees from 70 gns. 

VEVEY.—LES CHARMETTES. 

On the Lake of Geneva. Agreeable family life. All educational 
advantages. Fees 60/. 

VEVEY-LA-TOUR.—JEWISH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Thorough education in French and other Languages. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGES. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, COMBERLAND. 
First-class College for uiring knowledge of agriculture in all ite 
various branches. Beautiful premises. 
PRIVATE TUITION. 
20, NORTH QUEENSFERRY, FIFE.—ST. MARGARET 
Few Boys prepared for the Public Schools, 
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REMAINDER _AT HALF PRICE. 
Demy 4to, xiv-118 pp. price (post free) 5s. 3d. net ($1.25). 











11 FULL-PAGE PLATES PRINTED ON ART PAPER AND 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED. 


THE 
‘ADORATION OF THE MAGI’ 


JAN MABUSE. 


Formerly in the Collection of the Eart or Cartis.e. 


By MAURICE’ W. BROCKWELL, 


Author of ‘The National Gallery: Lewis Bequest,’ &c. 


The Author has written a carefully detailed description of the picture, and 
examined at very considerable length every step in its “pedigree.” He has also 
quoted all the leading criticisms that have appeared on the painting from 1851, 
when the nation’s new possession was first publicly exhibited in England, down 
to the moment of going to press. 


In the opinion of the general reader, the outstanding feature of this book 
is, undoubtedly, the seven photographs specially taken of the picture ovr oF ITs 
FRAME A FEW DAYS BEFORE IT WAS EXHIBITED IN THE NatIoNaL Gatiery. These Plates 
reproduce the painting aS A WHOLE agd IN PARTS, some of the reproductions 
representing but a FEW SQUARE INCHES Of the panel. Only in this way is it possible 
to examine with any degree of accuracy the microscopic fidelity observed by the 
artist during the seven years that he is traditionally said to have laboured on 
this painting, which is his masterpiece. 


A distinctive feature of one of the Appendixes is the prominence given to the 
magnificent results achieved by the Nationat Art-Cotiections Funp in the seven 
years that it has been founded. 





From many favourable Reviews we take the following :— 


“This exhaustive study and description Mr. Brockwell has gone a great deal 
deeper than illustration and description. He gives a complete pedigree of the picture, 
so far as it can be established, from the time of painting.” —Standard. 


“Mr. M. W. Brockwell gives a full description of this elaborate work, with some 
good photographs, and he has worked out its history in detail In an appendix he 
summarises the work done by the National Art-Collections Fund, and gives photographs 
of its chief acquisitions, the Velazquez ‘Venus’ and Holbein’s ‘Duchess of Milan,’ 
together with a photograph of ‘The Mill’ as it now looks after being cleaned—very 
much finer and clearer in detail, to all appearance, than it was before.” 

Glasgow Herald. 





Ne rs 


Copies may be obtained from 
CHAS. FARMER, 11, CHICHESTER RENTS, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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